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TWO ARGONAUTS OF MOLA 


By MARY H. PEIXOTTO 


HE agent from Naples had lately 
been recruiting in the wilds of 
Calabria and even in remote Sicily, fill- 
ing the ears of the coast fishermen, as 
well as the goatherds of the mountains, 
with glowing stories of fortunes to be 
picked up in cities of the New World. 
** And indeed,” so reasoned Antonio, 
“his stories must be true, for have I not 
seen Americans in Taormina and are 
not all of them rich? They stay at the 


best hotels; they buy freely in the shops; * 


they always drive in two-horse carriages 
and fling soldi to the boys in quantity. 
If only I had what one of them spends in 
a season, how happy all of us could be!” 

But with these temptations came the 
thought of his happy life at home—of 
days spent quietly fishing in the cove; of 
his wife on the door-step watching the 
sunset on the Calabrian coast; morn- 
ings with Sarebba seated beside him as 
he mended his nets. And the new land, 
what was it like? To be sure, the agent 
said its cities were all palaces and gar- 


dens; its fields yielded crops of unheard- 
of richness; the trees of its orchards 
sagged with fruit; its mountains teemed 
with huge treasures of gold and silver— 
truly a wonderful land, fairer than Sicily 
ever could be. His little savings would 
pay his passage and Beppo’s, too, for 
that matter, but the wife and Sarebba 
must stay at home. 

Beppo in no way shared his father’s 
perplexity. To his boyish mind the 
agent told but half the truth, and he sur- 
rounded the lurid tales with an even 
brighter golden halo of his own. In 
the end his enthusiasm prevailed and 
decided the wavering father. 

Then came days of anxious waiting— 
days when the mother deserted her door- 
step that the gossips might not see her 
tears as she patched the well-worn shirts 
and trousers; days when Sarebba knitted 
a great red shawl to muffle her father’s 
neck in that cold new world; days when 
Beppo was the envy of every lad in Mola 


—and silent evening meals with the 





“ Watching the sunset on the Calabrian coast.” 


thoughts of separation so soon to come. 
It was a morning in March‘when An- 
tonio hurriedly kissed his wife good-by 
and, taking Beppo by the hand, hastened 
down the village street past the fountain 
where the gossips, filling their amphore, 
flung words of cheer at them. 

Out of the gate the whole wide sweep 
of the sea lay before them—the blue 
Ionian Sea that laves the shores of 
Greece, of Corfu, of Tarentum, and of 
Syracuse. No confines to the azure 
vault of heaven, no limit to the horizon, 
no bar to the breath of Holus as he 
softly sighed his parting word upon their 


cheeks! How they drank in the air; 
how buoyant their tread as, with hope 
now high, they picked their way down- 
ward among the asphodels, the aloes, 
and the hedges of fichidindia! All the 
Greek within them sprang to life at 
the touch of this warm springtime. In 
the cove there below Antonio had always 
kept his boat, and how often had he 
lifted his eyes to see his little Beppo, in a 
bright red shirt, playing under the olive- 
trees and waving to him. 

Half-way down to Giardini, a turn of 
the road disclosed old A%tna’s flanks, 
dark, forbidding, terminating in her evil 
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“His little Beppo, in a bright red shirt, playing under the olive-trees.” 


breath, and near them a shepherd play- 
ing his Pan’s pipes. 
“4 rivedercit, amico mia,” 


Beppo 
cried. “I’m off to America.” 

“Well, God speed you and a quick 
return. Don’t forget your pipes.” 

Late that_afternoon, the lagging train 
brought them to Palermo, where two 
friends piloted them down the crowded 
Macqueda to the Quattro Canti. Father 
and son, with bundles under their arms, 
stood bewildered in this hub of Sicily’s 
proudest city and gaped at the huge 
marble statues of its four baroque fa- 
cades, so lifelike did they seem. How 
the place teemed with life; with crowds 
of well-dressed men and women; with 
policemen, with push-cart venders, cabs, 
and wagons, through all of which men 
ran crying, “Giornale,” “Mattino.” 

“Surely,” thought Beppo, “‘nowhere 
could there be more life than here.” 


Next morning, wandering down the 
Corso to the Piazza Marina, they stum- 
bled upon an imposing building, with 
before it a vast crowd of people—poorly 
dressed, many with legs bound up in 
thongs, unkempt, with bundles in their 
arms or carried upon their shoulders— 
hundreds of them, men, women, and 
children. What could it be—a fire, a 
riot? No; for there was no excitement 
in the throng, but on the contrary a feel- 
ing of depression seemed to hang about 
them. Above their heads, a sign, bear- 
ing the Cross of Savoy, soon told the 
story: fellow steerage-passengers, Argo- 
nauts like themselves. 

On shipboard Beppo soon made him- 
self a favorite. As became a boy of 
spirit, he chose for his associates the men 
of swagger, notably a fellow of perhaps 
thirty-five, dressed like a doubtful gen- 
tleman and looking to the boy’s eyes as 





“Gray, gloomy, and forbidding, stunning the senses with thetr myriad rows of windows.” 
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though he should have been above on the 
promenade deck. His overcoat, light in 
color, was of a well-worn fashion; the red 
satin tie that illumined his rather dull 
skin was pierced by a golden horseshoe, 
and a heavy gold chain crossed his fancy 
waistcoat. His trousers of glossy texture, 
striped in black and blue, were of such 
showy pattern as to determine Beppo 
when rich to possess just such a pair. 
Pietro Malga was a handsome fellow 
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ingly. And later when Beppo drifted 
into the dance, singing at the top of his 
voice and shuffling his feet in twinkling 
delight, so contagious did his music be- 
come that the whole ship’s steerage 
joined in the whirl, and the galley as 
well, brass-buttoned stewards heeling 
and toeing with white-capped cooks; 
scullery boys dwarfing themselves to two 
feet high and clapping their hands while 
the country lads and black-eyed lasses 


“There, opposite, he read the sign for which he sought.” 


withal, a Neapolitan by birth but proud 
of America as his country of adoption. 
Antonio, ever a_ cautious father, 
warned his son against such companion- 
ship, but the striped trousers still held 
sway during the entire voyage. When 
Beppo drew forth his pipes and played 
“Al Mare” or ** Perche, Perche,” 
Malga’s naturally sweet voice domi- 
nated all others, and he would clap the 
lad upon the shoulder, nodding approv- 





bowed and scraped, twirled and whirled 
in the merry reel of the Tarantella. 

On the morning of the fourteenth day 
land was sighted—a low sandy coast just 
distinguishable. Over the iron bulwarks 
a wooded hillside appeared, and Pietro 
showed them an American flag flying. 

As they slowly steamed up the harbor, 
Beppo, tiptoeing upon a mass of bag- 
gage, caught sight of an enormous figure, 
a giantess of bronze; and on the other 
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“Fie peered through its golden arch,” 


side he spied another wonder: a thread 
held up by other threads, leaping from 
shore to shore over huge vessels; and 
what a mass of boats—tugs and their 
tows, barges and schooners of unfamiliar 
rig, ferries puffing and whistling as they 
passed, crowded to their rails with 





passengers; great ships setting out for 
sea, and smaller ones, all white, with 
decks on decks of windows, starting up 
the rivers! Over the Livorno’s prow 
slowly rose the city. 

“What hills!” thought Beppo; “steep- 
er than the Monte Venere.” 
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But no, they were not hills; for as the 
ship approached the shore, low buildings 
lined the docks, with behind them higher 
ones, then others higher still, and so ina 
great crescendo—gray, gloomy, and for- 
bidding, stunning the senses with their 
myriad rows of windows! 

A few hours later a little knot of steer- 
age passengers left the Battery Park and 
started up Broadway. What a tighten- 
ing of the heart-strings as they plunged 
into that awful street! Here were no 
alleyways lost in a turning or in a flight 
of steps; no tree-shaded squares in which 
to catch their breath, but a dark gorge 
drenched in black shadows. 

The Quattro Canti like New York! 
Those statued house-fronts like these 
overpowering facades whose cornices 
reached to the very heaven, shutting out 
the light of day and throwing the street 
into a dull and gloomy shadow! And 
the crowd, pushing, jostling, crushing 
this stray band of emigrants in their slow 
progress! Each street-crossing became 
a problem: to avoid the horses, the 
wagon-wheels, the clanging cars. 


To a burly policeman Antonio, lead- 
ing the little group of emigrants, showed 
a bit of paper on which was written the 
address of the albergo in which he was 


to lodge. The guardian of the law 
kindly but firmly hustled them all, cack- 
ling and frightened, like a parcel of hens, 
aboard a Broadway car, with instruc- 
tions to set them down at Third Street. 

But now Antonio found that Beppo 
was not with his party. Crushed in the 
car, he could only pray that the boy 
would remember the address. At least 
he was going to an Italian inn where 
there would doubtless be a pergola and a 
giocco di bocco. 

The father with his convoy turned into 
West Third Street. Dodging the wagons 
and the packing-cases of the wholesale 
houses, they reached West Broadway. 
Here new terrors awaited them. The 
Elevated thundered above their heads, 
choking them with escaping steam. An- 
tonio stumbled over an ash-barrel, dis- 
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turbing a surly dog who greeted him with 
a growl; but j joy fell upon his spirit, for 
there, opposite, he read the sign for 
which he sought: Bias1, Ristorante. 

There, too, he found his Beppo and 
Pietro Malga in good company over a 
glass of wine. The boy’s black eyes 
fairly snapped with enthusiasm: “‘Quella 
citta! Whata place of marvels! What 
adventures in the crowded streets!” 

Poor Antonio went to bed that night 
with a heavy heart. Was this the New 
York of his dreams? Were these rush- 
ing, hurrying crowds of the same race as 
those idlers at Taormina? And how 
could a poor fisherman make his way 
in this aggressive city; how could he, a 
child of sunshine, keep life alive in these 
somber shut-in streets ? 

All through the scorching summer 
months Antonio with a gang of Italians 
was ditch-digging for the rapid transit. 
His wages, enormous compared to his 
Sicilian earnings, reconciled him to the 
abhorrence of his task. But the ditch 
with its perspiring, elbowing mob; the 
stench of gas from the numerous pipes 
that threaded the earth like worms; the 
noise of the steam drills, of the electric 
cars that sped by none too cautiously; the 
daily hairbreadth escapes from carts 
and horses’ hoofs, added to the insolence 
of the Irish boss and the importunities 
of the labor agitators, were more than 
he could bear. In September he broke 
down and lay wretched and ill in a mis- 
erable room in Bleecker Street. 

All this time Beppo was lively as a 
lark. With a bootblack’s outfit he made 
five soldi for every pair of shoes he 
shined. And what pride to his manhood, 
for only men were bootblacks in Sicily! 

Washington Square, round the corner, 
became his haunt. He delighted in its 
shady trees, its cool avenues, and its 
teeming summer life. English came 
quickly to his tongue. He picked up 
acquaintance with all the boys about, 
and during slack hours was a leader at 
“craps” round Garibaldi’s statue. 

Beppo always had a few greenbacks to 
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send home to the mother in Sicily, and 
when Antonio asked how he earned so 
many at blacking boots, Beppo would 
answer with a wink, “Oh, Pietro helps 
me.” 

About this time a ray of sunshine came 
to the tired father in the shape of a letter 
from home—a big square letter written 
for the untutored wife by the public 
scribe of Mola and placed within an 
envelope, sealed on the back, Italian 
fashion, with the postage-stamp. Its 
tidings were good tidings and chiefly of 
Sarebba, who was growing apace and 
had a lover in the mason, Pietro Selva- 
tico. ‘‘But do not mind,” it went on; 
“she shall not marry till you come 
home.” Ah, but it seemed far off, “‘till 
you come home”’! 

When he got out again, it was with the 
firm determination to be his own boss if 
possible. For several days he carried 
hope with him, then tried chance and 
failed, and finally, though it was a blow 
to his pride, took some savings and, buy- 
ing a hawker’s cart, began to peddle 
oranges. At least their bright color re- 
called the kerchief on Sarebba’s head 
and took him to his native land where 
golden apples of Hesperides droop over 
every garden-wall. 

Beppo was never to be seen in the 
evenings, and his father often wondered 
where he went. When he did catch a 
sight of his son it was with a pang that he 
always found him at Malga’s coat-tails. 

Antonio found he peddled best in Wall 
Street. He grew to know the messen- 
gers and clerks; and he built up quite a 
trade. 

But with November came icy blasts 
down the narrow streets, drafts sucked 
in by tall buildings. He put on coat 
upon coat—all the clothing he possessed 
—and bound his head in the red scarf that 
Sarebba had knitted for him; but despite 
all this his warm Sicilian blood thick- 
ened in his veins. He hated to give up, 
for he was laying by a snug little sum 
with the thought of Sarebba’s wedding. 

One morning he was awakened by 
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the heavy breathing of his roommates. 
Looking over to their beds where they 
lay under a pile of coats and trousers, it 
suddenly occurred to him that this was 
Christmas morning. Beppo was already 
gone. No vending in Wall Street that 
day. A shiver ran over him as he re- 
called the icy blasts and snow of yester- 
day, and gathering up the covers round 
his neck he closed his eyes in comfort for 
one last late doze. A cloud of incense 
enveloped him and he heard the droning 
of the village priest; his wife knelt beside 
him with Sarebba and Beppo. Before 
them lay the presepe—the Child in a 
golden glory and the Kings laying their 
gifts at His feet. Voices pealed in a 
Christmas hymn, above them Beppo’s 
high and clear. 

He waked to find the boy beside him. 

“*Padre mio, this is Natale. I have 
good news for you. Vede, you must go 
back to Mola. Where you have saved 
a hundred lire, I have saved a thousand. 
Look, here is Sarebba’s dowry. Go, 
take it to her with your love. This new 
world is for us young fellows. You are 
too cautious; you liked not Malga, yet 
Malga will make my fortune. 

“Listen. He tells me I have a fine 
voice. He owns the Marionetti in Mac- 
dougal Street. For weeks I have been 
helping him. I recite Orlando, Rinaldo, 
1 Paladini. Now some grand signori 
came down last night to see our show. 
It was drolatico, amusing. They liked 
it; the szgnora will pay me cento dollars 
for an evening at her house. <i 


One afternoon in early spring An- 


tonio climbed the hill to Mola. How his 
heart thumped as he neared the town- 
gate and peered through its golden arch 
to see the familiar picture he had 
dreamed of in his exile: the women and 
children were gathered round the well, 
chatting and gossiping and filling their 
pitchers. With a cry of joy, there on 
the second step, he recognized his Sa- 
rebba, tall, lovely, and graceful, balan- 
cing her amphora on her head. 





THE HOLD-UP 


By JEANNETTE COOPER 


7 . are mighty poor company, 
Bruce. I'll tell you that!” 

“T am planning to leave you for a few 
hours, Jimmy, my child: you will then be 
more appreciative of my social charms.” 

“Where are you going?” 

Bruce fussed around getting his gun in 
order, and hummed softly to himself. 

“Well, don’t tell if you don’t want 
to.” 


“T do want to tell, James. It is eat- 


ing into me that I can’t-do it, but I don’t 
know.” 
Jim grunted and lit another cigarette. 
i ‘ 
Your mother hates to have you 


smoke those things, Jim, and that’s four 
since breakfast.” 

“T’m going to tell her that you left 
me alone and I was driven to smoke. 
You’re a nice uncle for a parent to 
trust her only son with. You've had a 
grouch on ever since we started. I bet 
that girl in Portland turned you down.” 

Bruce was examining his gun. 

“Didn’t she, eh?” persisted Jim. 

“Well,” said Bruce, laying down the 
gun and proceeding to rummage in 
the tent, “technically speaking, I think 
perhaps one might say she did.” He 
brought out a pair of boots and eyed 
them with disfavor. ‘‘ You spilled some- 
thing on these,” he asserted. 

“What'd you scrap over?” said Jim. 

“Oh, something important. Ibsen, I 
think. Good-by, James. I'll be back 
by bedtime. You can wash the dishes.” 

“T think not,” said Jim, rolling an- 
other cigarette. 

Some hours later, Jim having lunched 


on the best of the tin stores, and more 
or less cheered by the fact that he had 
added his lunch dishes to the unwashed 
pile, strolled down toward the deserted 
road through the woods. He had it in 
mind to go over to Interdale and take 
a train for most any place, but he de- 
cided that it was too far to walk, so he 
sat and thought upon the heartlessness 
of Bruce. 

“And I fried the pancakes too! 
That’s his gratitude! I’m blamed glad 
that girl said she couldn’t use him.” 
He kicked the log before him, and a lit- 
tle black snake appeared for an instant 
on the lookout for a safer lodging. Jim 
brightened to fleeting interest. ‘‘ Bruce 
isn’t stuck on snakes any,” he mur- 
mured as he procured a stick. “I'll 
catch you, little snakelet, and put you to 
sleep in uncle’s shoe. Come, little way- 
ward one!” He knelt and peered and 
poked. “Come out, I say! I won't 
hurt you. Think how cunning you'll 
look in uncle’s shoe. Come out of 
there! Oh, of course! Even the snakes 
go out of their way to be disobliging. I 
wish I'd gone to Interdale. What’s that, 
I wonder?” His mournful and dis- 
gusted eye had caught a glimpse of 
motion through the trees. ‘By Peter! 
It’s a woman! Now did you ever!— 
walking along as unconcerned as if she 
owned the timber. I wonder what'd 
she think if I ambled down and met 
her. Bruce says I’m afraid of women. 
Bruce is a liar. Wonder what she would 
say if I spoke to her — probably tell 
me it was her busy day. Maybe she’d 








“T bet thai girl in Portland turned you down.” 


scream and— Gee!” Jim had an in- 
spiration. He drew his soft hat low over 
his eyes. He pulled his sweater up over 
his chin. He sunk his head down be- 
tween his shoulders and practised the 
swagger of the tough young man on the 
stage. Then he took another recon- 
. naisance. She was coming on with an 
independent step and apparently quite 
uninterested in the woods. She had 
the appearance of a summer boarder 
strayed into the country too early. 


“She'll scare all the easier,” solilo- 
quized Jim. “I hope she doesn’t faint 
away. Now she’ll be around that bend 
in about two minutes.” He crept cau- 
tiously down to the road, elate with the 
situation, and when the intended victim 
was a rod away he stepped out into sight 
and stood motionless. The pedestrian 
gave a start and her eyes grew big. For 
the briefest second she hesitated. Then 
she came on without any perceptible 
perturbation. 
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Jim was disgusted. Wasn’t it possible 
for ay one to do the proper thing in these 
wilds? First Bruce, and then the snake, 
and now this woman! Why didn’t she 
stand still and tremble? The idea of the 
heroine of a pastoral hold-up stepping 
calmly up to the highwayman! How 
was he going to reassure a damsel who 
didn’t appear to know that she needed 
reassuring? She looked her part so well 
too. She was appropriately picturesque 
in a big black hat, and when she held 
up her gray cloth skirt she displayed 
silken ruffles and patent-leather boots. 
She carried her gloves in one hand, and 
on the other Jim caught the glitter of a 
diamond. She was very near him, look- 
ing quite unmoved by his proximity. 
Jim cleared his voice and spoke grufily. 
“*T will trouble you for that ring. 

The effect was an instant and grati- 
fying. 

“Oh, no, not the ring,” 
“Take my purse!” 


she implored. 


She endeavored 


with nervous haste to loosen the chate- 
laine that hung at her belt, while Jim, 


approving of the turn of affairs, stood 
waiting, his attitude one of courtly ease, 
his eyes wearing a daredevil, Rupert 
of Hentzau expression. “I hope to 
heavens she can’t unfasten that chain,” 
he thought. “‘What could I do with the 
thing ?—aw, thanks!”’ She was holding 
the purse at arm’s length—the hand 
with the ring she kept behind her. 

Jim dangled the chatelaine carelessly 
on his finger, as one to whom silver 
purses were as naught, and planned the 
next step. “TI will not take the ring, since 
you prize it so highly,” he reassured her, 
with as much of a merry-knight-of-the- 
Greenwood smile as he could show in 
the strip between his hat-brim and his 
sweater. It was his first opportunity 
to do any reassuring. 

“Oh, thank you,” she murmured, and 
would have passed on, but Jim was not 
minded to lose his diversion; anyway, 
he could not let her go without her 
purse. He moved in front of her. 

The girl stepped out to go around him. 


He found it necessary to make a hasty 
movement to get in front of her again. 
She repeated her movement. So did he. 
“This side-stepping is liable to get un- 
dignified after a while,” he thought. 
““Now what would Robin Hood have 
done under these circumstances?” 

“Er—” said James huskily; “I'll 
take a kiss too.” 

It was a cool green duskiness where 
they stood, but the young woman, look- 
ing up, startled, could see the blush that 
overspread all visible portions of the 
highwayman’s face. She ceased her at- 
tempt to go by him. 

“Very well,” she said quietly. 

Jim had naturally counted on pro- 
tests and pleadings. His heroes had 
always had to be very gallantly per- 
sistent and courteously reassuring. He 
wished they had this girl to deal with. 
Such prompt acquiescence would dis- 
concert any outlaw. She appeared to 
be waiting. 

“Would you rather give up the ring?” 
he suggested hopefully. 

“No,” she said calmly. 
mind kissing you. 
boy.” 

That was a speech to greet the ears 
of a desperate knight of the road. 
James stepped closer with a fierce look 
and laid a masterful hand on her arm. 
She looked up at him expectantly. 

“Have you any other trinket?” he 
muttered. 

““No, I have nothing more.” 

“Tt’s up to you, Jimmy,” murmured 
the highwayman to his sinking heart. 
He tightened his grasp on her arm. He 
looked sternly down into her eyes, which 
were the kind one could look a long way 
into. He looked far enough down to 
discover something. She was counting 
on his not daring to do it! That settled 
it—he bent his tall young head, and 
touched her cool soft lips. 

According to Jimmy’s reckoning, it 
was some time before the surrounding 
objects became stationary. The girl 
was standing before him, her eyes down- 


5 ai | do not 
You look like a nice 
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cast. His mind still went in 
refusing to act. 
at him. 

“*How cruel you are,” she said. 
voice was very low and trembled. 
my felt like a brute. 
mouth to reassure her. Here was an 
opportunity at last, but his mind 
wouldn’t stop whirling long enough to 
settle on the opening word. The Held- 
up slanted another glance at him. 
“Why did you choose to be a highway- 
man?” she said. 

“What would Robin Hood have 
done?” asked Jimmy weakly of his 
waltzing brain. He pulled himself to- 
gether. With a courtly gesture he 
motioned her to a seat on a log at the 
edge of the road. She obeyed, still 
with downcast eyes, and he followed 


circles, 


The girl stole a look 


Her 
Jim- 
He opened his 


and stood before her. 
““T was not brought up to such a 
life,” he began. 


His voice was low and 
thrilled with a bitter under cadence. “‘I 
remember well the great stone house 
where my childhood was passed.” The 
listener’s attitude betrayed her intense 
interest, though her eyes were on the 
pine-needles at her feet. ‘My father 
died!” Here he introduced a throaty 
effect. “‘ There was, it seems, an older 
brother long supposed to be dead. He 
returned! Heturned me out of my child- 
hood’s home.” He waited a little, think- 
ing some pitying exclamatiecn would be 
appropriate, but none came. ‘You 
would not think to see me here ’’—bit- 
terly—‘‘in this that I am an 
English——” 

“Oh, my 


guise, 
dear!”’ she cried. ‘Not 
English! Think of your accent!” 

“Say,” said Jim, after a pause and a 
chagrined stare, “which of us is telling 
this story?” Then he grinned slowly 
in -response to her twinkling eyes. 
“You're the most disrespectful person I 
ever held up,” he said. 

She laughed out. She had a de- 
lightful laugh, but somehow it implied 
that she conthdieved Jim very young. 
She looked very young herself sitting 
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there with the big black hat in her lap 
and the scraps of light that got through 
the trees falling on her ruffled brown 
hair and smiling face. 

“Did you know all the time?” de- 
manded Jim. 

“Not until you blushed,” she said. 

“T think I will kiss you again,” said 
Jim. 

“T think you will not,” she returned. 
“Too much kissing is bad for children. 
Sit down here and tell me the true 
story.” 

“There isn’t any true story,” said 
the ex-highwayman somewhat sulkily, 
“only my uncle and I are camping up 
here in the woods.” 

“The same uncle?” 

“No, another one, and he has been 
gone the whole day and left me with 
nothing to do but the dishes. Not but 
what he might as well be gone. He is 
no good when he is around.” 

“But why do you go camping with such 
an objectionable uncle? I should think 
even the other one would be preferable.” 

“He was busy with the estate,” said 
Jim. 

“Poor boy!” she murmured, 
such a choice of uncles.” 

“Well, Bruce is usually a decent 
enough chap,” acknowledged Jim, “but 
somebody did him a mean turn and he 
has sort of done the melancholy recluse 
act since.” 

The young woman was poking at the 
pine-needles with her umbrella. 
a little while before she spoke. 

““Some man?” she said. 

“No,” said Jim. “You'll break that, 
won't you?” 

She was digging away at the ground 
as if she planned getting in a crop of 
early vegetables. Jim’s eye, calcula- 
ting the resisting power of the blue silk 
thing, fell on the tortoise-shell handle, 
on which a name was engraved. 

*““May I see that?” he said, nodding 
toward it. 

She turned it so that he could see. 
He bent over to read it—‘ Eleanor 


“with 


It was 





“*“fames stepped closer . . . and latd a masterful hand on her arm.” 


Roberts.” ‘Eleanor Roberts!” he re- “And you threw Bruce down for some 
peated. “‘Why! You’re the girl!” old duffer!” 

She tried to return his look com- She sat up straight and stared in- 
posedly, but she did not make a great dignantly at him. 
success of it. “What?” she said. 
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“Well, I asked Bruce what you 
scrapped about and he said Ibsen!” 

She sank back and shook with 
laughter. 

“Forgive me!” she begged the amazed 
and insulted James. ‘‘I— You see the 
nervous strain of a hold-up——” 

“T guess the nervous strain was on the 
other side,” said Jim, relaxing in spite of 
himself. He stared at her, half angry, 
half enjoying. “Anyway, I got some- 
thing out of this,” he said. 

“The purse? But you gave it back.” 

“T don’t mean the purse.” He sat 
silently looking at her. “I’m not going 
to tell Bruce that you are here,” he said 
suddenly. “‘Bruce gets everything.” 

“Oh, no, please don’t tell him,” she 
assented. “1 am going to-morrow.” 

“What did you come for?” 

“*T like the country in the spring.” 

“Then why don’t you stay?” 

“T can’t!” She looked sideways at 
his downcast face. “Shall I help you 
do the dishes ?”’ she said. 

The gleam in Jim’s eyes became over- 
cast with suspicion. 

** That is,” she added, “‘if we won’t be 
disturbed.” 

“Oh, we won’t be disturbed.” He 
got up and stood looking down at her. 
“It is quite a ways, and, anyway, you 
don’t look as if you ever ought to work.” 

“Thank you!” she laughed. “I love 
to work, and especially do I adore dishes. 
Just let me fasten my purse since you 
are sure you don’t want it.” She smiled 
and held out her hand. “Come on, my 
bold highwayman,” she said. 


“Hallo, Kid, you must have had a 
change of heart.” 

Bruce looked at the immaculate camp. 
The difference was plainly visible de- 
spite the fading light. 

“No! a change of help,” responded 
the kid. “I can’t be expected to keep a 


place up entirely unaided. 

mea little decent help and 
‘*Who has been here?” 
“A lady.” 


But give 


> 
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““A lady! Who was she? I hope you 
treated her cordially. Your manner 
when I left was a trifle reserved.” 

“T did pretty well,” said Jim, with a 
faint grin. 

Bruce was rummaging among the 
tents. ‘Where are my shoes?” he de- 
manded. 

““They are in the tent,” responded 
Jim. “It is no place for shoes, right 
along with the bacon.” This idea had 
only been recently acquired. 

“Speaking of bacon—” began Bruce. 
“Well, if it isn’t already in the skillet 
and the coffee in the pot! Now this 
touches me. Who was the lady?” 

“Kill anything?” 

Bruce paused in his occupation and 
gazed severely at his nephew. 

“Are you going to tell me who the 
lady was?” he inquired distinctly. 

“T want to tell you, Bruce. It’s eating 
into me that I can’t. But for your soul’s 
good, I’m not going to. If we can keep 
up your interest now for a little while 
until you get past this period of melan- 
choly, all may yet be well.” 

But Bruce was picking up something 
he had stumbled over on the 
“How’d this umbrella get here?” 

“Oh, thunder!” said Jim. “Here, 
I'll take it.” 

““No, you won’t. You aren’t usually 
so keen about waiting on your old 
uncle.” He took it to the firelight and 
bent to read the name on the handle. 

“Was she here, Jim?” he said. 

“Can’t you read?” growled Jim. 

“Where is she staying?” 

“T don’t—oh! Atterbury’s. 
leaving to-morrow. 
going?” 

“To Atterbury’s.” 

“Looking like that? Say, Bruce—” 
He hesitated as to whether he would 
tell Bruce that he had kissed her. His 
smooth cheek flushed. If it would make 
any impression, he would tell it, but it 
was borne in upon him convincingly that 
Bruce wouldn’t care a rap. His youth 
lay heavy upon him, 


grass. 


But she’s 
Where are you 
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POLAND IN RUSSIA’S HOUR OF TRIAL 


By LOUIS E. 


- oe shouted the guard 
' as we steamed into a beautiful 

white city, splendidly lit by electricity 

and gridironed closely by tram lines. 

** Are all large Russian cities as hand- 
some as this?” I asked my seat com- 
panion. 

“This is not Russia,” he said, “‘this 
is Poland.” 

And there you have the whole matter, 
after nearly two centuries of the “‘be- 
nevolent assimilation” of Pan-Slavism. 

The Government on the Neva may 
designate “‘Krélestwo Polskie,” the old 
kingdom of Poland, as the Province of 
the Vistula, and deny that the Poles 
exist as a national force, but this same 
Government finds it necessary to keep 
a garrison of 200,000 troops (Russians 
and Cossacks) to overawe a city of 
800,000 people, and, somehow, the guns 
of the citadel are turned, not toward the 
German frontier, the only point from 
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which a foreign enemy could be ex- 
pected to come, but toward the streets 
and shops of the third most populous 
town of the empire. Approaching War- 
saw from the Vistula, one may see where 
the city has built its defenses—toward 
the East. Thence came the enemy, the 
Mongol, the Russian. 

If you draw a circle about the entire 
continent, you will find that the former 
Polish capital is the geographical center 
of Europe. It is now one of the busiest, 
liveliest cities of Europe, and it is 
destined in the future to become one of 
the great world-centers of population. 
The completion of the trans-Siberian 
railroad brings Asia to the very door of 
Europe, and Warsaw is that door. The 
newly constructed line ends at Moscow, 
but Warsaw is the real western terminus. 
Moscow, more than half Asiatic, belongs 
to an eastern, Byzantine civilization. 
Warsaw is Latin, Occidental, the first 
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great European city on the steel arteries 
of trade that throb between Berlin and 
Vienna, St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
Besides being a distributing point for 
what Asia wants to send to Europe, she 
is a great manufacturing center. She 
makes sugar, leather, cotton, wool, 
iron, gold and silverware, and shoes 
for the rest of the continent. She 
sends more than half a million dollars’ 
worth of beet sugar alone every year to 
America. 

The outlying neighbor of Warsaw, 
Lédz, known as the Polish Manches- 
ter, is fast gaining on its English rival. 
Its thousands of spindles turn out cot- 
ton for the world. The boll comes on 
cars from north of Samarkand—what 
Americans know as Siberia. Almost all 
of Lédz’s half million people help turn 
it into useful fabrics for the Czar’s 
empire... The industrial and commer- 
cial impulse which has characterized 
the Russia of the present is, perhaps, 
nowhere more strikingly evident than in 
what was the old kingdom of Poland, 
still the 


and particularly in Warsaw, 
capital, the head of the race, as Cracow 


is the heart. | Warsaw helps distribute 
the overland trade from the East. In 
her shops, whose clerks speak Polish, 
Russian, French, and German, and 
sometimes English, is every variety of 
product direct from the Orient. 

In Warsaw the Pole is at home. He 
and he alone is the citizen. In society, 
in life generally, the Russian is nothing. 
He is bourgeois. The Pole is the 
aristocrat. In Germany, and, to a de- 
gree, in Austria, the Pole belongs to a 
stage of civilization—political at least— 
which is inferior. In Russia he is the 
representative of culture, of the superior 
race, and even his military master con- 
fesses it. 

Within the Russian Empire dwells 
the marrow of the Polish nation, the 
Polish aristocracy, and that industrious 
middle class which has become rich. 
There are ten million Poles pinned to 
Russia by bayonets, is the way a Warsaw 
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Pcle recently summed up the so-called 
success of the Russification process. 

Suppression of the Polish language, 
persecution of the Catholic religion, tariff 
discriminations, and a thousand other 
persecutions have only made the Pole 
more patriotic. Poland has long ceased 
to have a separate political existence, 
but its people will always remain a dis- 
tinct, individual, and resistant people. 
The “Polish question” is ever-present 
at every European council. The Pole 
remains one of the most persistent na- 
tional types in Europe. 

How much these Poles have suffered 
and are suffering day by day! The old 
royal palace, in front of which the re- 
cent massacre of strikers occurred, is 
weighted down with tragic, agonizing 
memories. On the great balcony, to the 
right of where the Russian sentinel now 
reads day and night, Stanislaus Pon- 
iatowski, the last Polish king, looked out 
upon the square along the Vistula, and 
saw Marshal Suwarrow cut the throats 
of 30,000 Poles. Here, in 1863, 50,000 
Russians camped and made “order” by 
firing with cannon on men and women 
who knelt in the snow and sang the 
national hymn. During my visit to 
Warsaw some months ago, I tried to en- 
ter and look over this palace, but found 
it so full of Russian soldiers that visiting 
was exceedingly difficult, even with an 
official pass. On coming out of the 
courtyard, I found my way across the 
square barred. A Russian army corps, 
including 4,000 Cossacks, and the fa- 
mous mounted infantry regiment organ- 
ized by Alexander III, was returning 
from a review preparatory to leaving for 
the seat of war in the East. The force 
of Cossacks looked formidable enough. 
Each man carried an 18-foot lance, re- 
sembling one of the celebrated Crom- 
wellian pikes; a short sword with a 
wicked, half-Turkish crook to the blade; 
a long carbine; and the infamous Cos- 
sack whip, the most formidable of the 
four. 


The detachment stopped directly in 
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front of the monument in the palace 
square, erected to the memory of Zyg- 
munt III by his son, Ladislaus IV. In 
Zygmunt’s reign, the inscription says 
further, Moscow was captured by the 
Poles and Prince Ladislaus proclaimed 
King of Muscovy. All this reminds 
one that Philaret, the father of the first 
Romanoff, was carried a prisoner to 
Poland and kept there for nine years, 
for refusing to acknowledge Ladislaus as 
king. I recalled this fact again when I 
stood in the Red Square, in front of the 
Kremlin, in Moscow, and read beneath 
the great group of statuary in its center: 
“To the memory of the Aristocrat and 
the Peasant who, in 1613, saved Russia 
from the Poles.” 

You cannot emancipate yourself from 
politics in Poland. It is a couatry forci- 
bly subjected and you feel it when walk- 
ing in the streets and in the fashionable 
hotels. As soon as the language edict 
was passed, the Poles began to study 
Polish as never before. This edict the 
Poles have resisted passively until the 
Czar has ordered its repeal in Lithu- 
ania. Quick to seize their advantage, 
they have already begun to teach Polish 
in some of the schools, and the largest 
railway system—the Vienna, Lodz-Kal- 
ish—has, within a few weeks, decided 
to use only the Polish language i in the 
transaction of business. Persecution 
has developed the resources of the Pole. 
The energy which is denied outlet into 
politics and public life, is devoted to 
trade, manufacture, science, art, and lit- 
erature, in all of which the Poles excel. 

Though Poles are denied many of the 
rights accorded to other subjects of the 
empire, and, as Poles, are not permitted 
to rise higher than a certain rank in the 
army, the influence of Polish thought 
and enterprise is stamped ineffaceably 
on Russia. In his first book on Siberia, 
George Kennan praised the Czar for the 
progress and development he found in 
the southern part of that vast Asiatic 
province. He did not then know that 
most of the civilizing work he saw was 
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due to the industry and culture of the 
Polish exiles sent across the Urals in the 
reign of the Empress Catharine. Poles 
have everywhere contributed to the ad- 
vance of Russia. To serve the empire 
officially in Poland would compromise a 
Pole’s patriotism. But outside of the 
kingdom many Poles are in high posi- 
tions. The vice-president of the Man- 
churian railroad is a Pole. The leading 
civil and military engineers on the Sibe- 
rianand Manchurian railroads are Poles. 
All the directors of the railroad are 
Poles. The directors of the Russo-Chi- 
nese Bank are Poles. Coal for the whole 
Siberian and Manchurian Railroad is 
furnished by Poles—who are owners of 
immense coal-mines near Cheremchowo 
and about Irkutsk. The chief of motive 
power of the railroad in Irkutsk is a 
Pole. The chief of the railroad works 
in Irkutsk also is a Pole. The Russians 
call Poland a burden, but it has meant 
riches and industrial expansion to the 
empire. 

It must be admitted that the Imperial 


Government is very liberal and progress- 
ive in its commercial policy when this 
is for the benefit of the entire empire. 
New businesses are often exempted from 
taxation till they are on their feet, and 
everything is done to build up the trade 


possibilities of the empire. And, despite 
the discriminations against them, up to 
the breaking out of the war the Poles 
were thriving commercially. The Poles 
are increasing faster than the Russians. 
Towns which thirty years ago had a Rus- 
sian population of 20,000 and a Polish 
population of 10,000, now number 50,- 
000 Poles and 30,000 Russians. 

A prominent Polish officer who served 
under Kuropatkin through the cam- 
paign of Liao-Yang, and afterward 
managed to escape to this country, in- 
sists that the large proportion of Poles 
in the far East has been the result 
simply of the distribution of the differ- 
ent army corps rather than of any special 
intention on the part of the Imperial 
Government. The system of the Rus- 
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sian Government has been to put the 
Poles in regiments far from their native 
land, in order that there might be no 
fear of their participation in any national 
movement. So they were sent out to 
the regiments in the provinces beyond 
Baikal, into Siberia, and Turkestan, 
and, later, to Manchuria. The Russian 
officers of Polish nationality having no 
chance of advancement while in Polish 
provinces, preferred to be attached to 
the regiments in Asiatic Russia. About 
a year ago, when General Rostkowski, 
a Pole and a Catholic, was appointed 
by General Kuropatkin as General In- 
tendent of the whole Russian army, he 
filled many high positions with Poles— 
five Polish generals were taken prisoners 
at Port Arthur. The chief of Admiral 
Alexieff’s general staff was Colonel 
Zylinski, a Pole. When the war came, 
only the Asiatic regiments were called, as 
being the nearest. All these factors con- 
tributed to the high figure of fifty-seven 
per cent. of Poles in the Russian army 
in Manchuria during the first months of 
the war. 

The attitude of the Poles in the war 
has in reality been absolutely correct. 
They have rioted against mobilization. 
But so have Russians. The Poles have 
no greater dislike for the war than the 
Russians themselves, although their in- 
dustries are hurt more by it. As long as 
they wear the uniform and belong to the 
army of the Czar, to whom they have 
sworn to be faithful, they passively 
fulfil their duties, but not one of them, 
even though he may have the oppor- 
tunity by rank or chance, ever presents 
any individual ideas which could suc- 
cessfully be put in practise by the army. 
They only obey orders. A few of them 
desert, just as the Russians, Kurds, 
Cossacks, Finns, and Jews do. 

The Russian Poles all dream of a 
resurrected Poland. There is a party 
among them which favors reconciliation 
with the Imperial Government and the 
Russian people, as the only solution of 
the problem. This faction has a jour- 
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nalistic organ in St. Petersburg—sub- 
sidized, the irreconcilables declare, by 
the Government. A number still dream 
of independence. But, for the present, 
the great mass would probably be con- 
tented if governed constitutionally. The 
Conservatives would be inclined to 
accept a modus vivendi with Russia, 
on the basis of being given exactly the 
same treatment as the Russians. The 
Moderate Liberals desire some degree 
of autonomy, with the recognition of 
their language; while the Radicals de- 
mand the absolute reestablishment of 
Poland as an independent state. The 
Pole is not submissive by nature, like 
the Russian. He is a democrat and 
believes thoroughly in representative 
government. By the terms of the Treaty 
of Vienna, in 1815, which gave Russia 
her largest share of Poland, the Czar 
promised to give the Poles a constitu- 
tion (in place of the one Suwarrow de- 
posited in the Kremlin as “‘a trophy 
taken from the enemy”). He did, but 


when the Poles revolted against the 
oppression of 1831, it was abolished. 


The recent sanguinary riots in War- 
saw, in Lodz, and elsewhere through 
“the kingdom,” as Russian Poland is 
known, are economic and industrial— 
not political. But they may at any 
moment become political. The war 
has wrought untold injury to Poland. 
As the great working section of an em- 
pire, Poland has been almost prostrated 
not only by the stoppage of trade, but by 
the loss of the productive labor of her 
sons who have gone to fight Russia’s 
battles. There are labor riots all over 
Russia, but they are more serious in 
Poland. 

The labor laws in force in “‘the king- 
dom” were devised by Russians to meet 
the requirements of labor in Russia 
proper, which are entirely distinct and 
different from those in Poland. In 
Russia, strikes constitute a crime, and 
concerted action on the part of labor 
against capital is called conspiracy. 
Labor unions, such as we understand 
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them here, are compelled in Russia to 
take the form of illegal secret societies, 
and these naturally develop revolu- 
tionary tendencies that are fostered by 
the socialistic element in western Europe. 
In fact, the relations between labor in 
western Europe and in Poland have 
become so close that the Polish work- 
ing classes have determined to submit 
no longer to what they describe as the 
intolerable tyranny of Russia’s labor 
laws, which leave them completely at 
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the mercy of their employers. This 
is the chief cause of the recent labor 
riots at Warsaw and in most of the in- 
dustrial centers of Poland. 

Polish patriots here—in the lack of in- 
formation from Poland—think the pres- 
ent moment is not a fit one for a Polish 
revolution. In the first place, the whole 
of the Polish community has not yet 
been educated up to the point of revolt- 
ing. Thanks to the demoralizing tend- 
ency of the Government schools, there 
are a number yet without national con- 
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sciousness. Hence, the Poles are not 
yet united, although they are rapidly be- 
coming so. Inthe second place, Russia, 
having only one foreign war on ‘her 
hands, and this at the other end of Asia, 
is not yet sufhiciently weakened. If the 
war were in Europe, with possible com- 
plications, it would be different. More- 
over, Prussia, partner of Russia in the 
dismemberment of the Polish republic, 
would not permit a revolution of the 
Russian Poles. Austria, also, is massing 
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her troops in Galicia to preserve “order.” 
In the third place—and this in conse- 
quence of their knowing their unpre- 
paredness for a revolt—the desire of the 
Poles at the present moment is to work, 
in common with the Russians them- 
selves, for the overthrow of Russian 
autocracy, under which there is no 
chance for their national development. 
The Poles are not likely to revolt just 
now. A rebellion of Poland at a time 
when the Russians themselves are ma- 
king demands upon the Czar for the 
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ordinary rights of man would interfere 
materially with the work of the latter, 
for, in the event of a Polish uprising, 
having for its object the tearing away of 
Russia’s Polish provinces, all Russians 
would, in the name of patriotism, bury 
party distinctions and unite under the 
Czar’s banner to suppress the rebellion. 
If the Poles sympathize with the move- 
ment in Russia to overthrow the autoc- 
racy, it is not because it would be easier 
for them to wrest their independence 
from constitutional Russia, but because, 
under a constitutional Russian adminis- 
tration, it would be easier for them to 
breathe and live—their shackles would 
be loosened somewhat. What the Polish 
patriots want just now is a few years of 
peace under at least a semi-European 
government—even though it be such as 
that under which they live in Prussian 
Poland—in order to educate all their 
countrymen up to a national conscious- 
ness. Then will the Polish people pre- 
sent the solid front of an enlightened, 
homogeneous, patriotic race, and Europe 
will see its value as a buffer state between 
Teuton and Slav. When complications 
with the Teutonic powers are threat- 
ened, it sends shivers down the back 
of the war office in St. Petersburg. As 
Captain Mahan has pointed out, Russia 
is always menaced on the one flank by 
Germany, and on the other, 6,000 miles 
away, by Japan. The reality of danger 
from the latter is now being pressed 
home to Russia with terrible force. 
What if, now or in the near future, the 


splendid army of the Kaiser should be 
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set in motion? Poland is the European 
door to the Russian Empire, and it 
should be much better for the house if 
that door were not so willing to be 
opened. In a Russian-German quar- 
rel, the Pole would be almost sure to 
benefit. 

The chief reason alleged for the dis- 
memberment of Poland by the three 
adjoining empires was that the ruling 
classes in those empires feared to have so 
near them the influence of a national 
unit so democratic as Poland. Now 
conditions are changed. ‘The times 
point to a considerable democratizing of 
Russia, Germany, and Austria. The 
three partitioning powers thought to 
crush out the Polish national sentiment 
as well as the Polish language. They 
have signally failed in both attempts. 
The very democratic influences that the 
three despotisms sought to avoid by the 
dismemberment of Poland have after all 
permeated their peoples from French, 
British, and American as well as Polish 
sources. The old object for partitioning 
Poland is no more. In fact, dismem- 
bered Poland presents much more of a 
problem than independent Poland pos- 
sibly could, on account of its revolution- 
ary propaganda. ‘The Poles are learn- 
ing their lesson. They will not raise 
the White Eagle yet. But they are an 
indestructible ethnic unit which must 
be reckoned with, and, in one respect, 
they are like the Bourbons. They for- 
get nothing. Their day of reckoning 
will come. The opportunity may find 
them ready. 









































A DIVISION 


OF SIN 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 


HOPE she'll git it,” lamented 
Deacon Phibry, tapping a cream 
biscuit on the head and gazing gravely 
at his gray-haired spouse. “‘Ye see, it’s 
like this. Either Mellie Peevy draws 
that silk dress, or else we'll all be in the 
lunatic asylum.” 

“T know,” assented his wife in a weary 
monotone. She was a small, faded 
woman, whose forehead was always 
marked by three querulous wrinkles. 
“She was in here yesterday and almost 
prayed she might git the prize. She’s 
gitting awfully tiresome.” 

“Abigail Bunker had no business,” 
growled the deacon, “to go to her and 
solicit her money. The Lawd knows 
she’s hard up enough without paying 
fifty cents for the chance of drawing a 
black silk dress in any Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary fair.” 

Mrs. Phlibry gave the tea-strainer an 
impatient flirt and straightened in her 
chair; for she was one of the mainstays 
of the auxiliary and now believed she 
detected something cynical in the tone 
of her husband. “Well, I dunno 
where the Sunday-school would git new 
books, or the Good Templars fixings for 
their hall, if it wasn’t for the auxiliary,” 
she replied a bit sharply. ‘We git upa 
fair every year and raise money, not for 
ourselves, but for others. It don’t seem 
jest right, Elnathan, to throw it in my 
face because Mellie Peevy wants to be 
sure of drawing a prize. I’m sure the 
dress is well worth risking fifty cents 
for.” 


“T ain’t blaming you none,” he mol- 


lified, with proper emphasis on the pro- 
noun and finding the cream _ biscuit 
especially to his taste. “It ain’t that, 
Sophronia. It’s this cussed lust for 
gold——” 

“Elnathan!” admonished his wife, 
adding another wrinkle to her collection 
of irritability. “Gold?” 

“T mean silk dresses,” he apologized 
meekly. “Heretofore, Mellie Peevy, 
as decent a widow as ever lived, plan- 
ning and scrimping, has managed to 
keep along on Caleb’s pension. Then 
Abigail asks her to take a chance on the 
silk dress, and she does. Why, she’s so 
worked up over it that she’ll be buying 
lottery tickets next, or trying to pass 
counterfeit money.” 

“For land’s sakes, hush!” whispered 
his wife. ‘‘Here she comes now.” 

And the creaking of the screen door 
in allowing a portly woman of worried 
demeanor to énter drowned the dea- 
con’s groan. “D’ye think, Mrs. Phlibry, 
Number 21 is a lucky number?” asked 
the newcomer nervously, unheeding the 
salutation of welcome and fumbling with 
the clasp of an ancient reticule. “I al- 
most wish now I’d taken 22.” 

“The best way,” soothed the deacon, 
“is to be prepared for the worst and not 
expect to git nothing. Why, I’ve put 
money into a dozen of *em schemes and 
never drew nothing but a_bedquilt. 
And as I wasn’t there when that was 
drawn they drew it over again and the 
stage-driver got it.” 

“Don’t ye think I stand any chance?” 
implored Mrs. Peevy, locking and open- 
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ing her fat fingers rapidly. “I dreamed 
last night I was going to git it with 22.” 

“If you had two tickets you’d stand 
twice as much of a chance, of course,” 
declared Mrs. Phlbry, whose keen eye 
never failed to detect any possible ad- 
vantage that might accrue to the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. It was her Moloch and to 
it she was prepared to sacrifice even the 
deacon himself. 

But the deacon viewed it without any 
sentiment and his blue eyes lighted with 
apprehension as he hurriedly swallowed 
his biscuit and declared, “‘Ye stand jest 
as much show with one ticket as ye do 
with a dozen. Them that win, I under- 


stand, are them that take it cool and 
No use of worrying and 


smiling like. 
fretting.” 

“Wal,” mused the widow sadly, “I’ve 
had a pretty tough time in life and I’ve 
never had a black silk. If Caleb had 
lived it would have been different. But 
he up and died jest as I was seeing my 
way clear. Poor soul! if he had lived 
another year I could have worn one to 
his funeral. And I know I shall never 
have one if I don’t git this. It seems 
almost a sin I can’t be sure of it. I vum! 
if I thought 22 would win I'd go and git 
Abigail to swap.” 

“The fish pedler’s wife took 22,” 
informed Mrs. Phlbry, frowning at the 
preserves. “Now, I kinder had an 
idea that 23 a 

“But is there any way a person could 
be sure?” cried the widow, again ex- 
ploring the limited possibilities of the 
black bag. “If I was anywhere near 
sartin I’d change my ticket.”” 

Mrs. Phibry, whose eyes had glinted 
with Ladies’ Auxiliary avarice as they 
traversed the lean reticule, now snapped 
in irritation as she explained: ‘“‘There 
ain’t no swapping allowed. If you 
kinder feel in your bones that 23 is to 
win, why, buy it. Of course, there are 
them that think 21 is a unlucky num- 
ber.” And her thin lips were’ pursed du- 
biously. “Men come of age, you know, 
when they are twenty-one,” she added. 
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The deacon, who had followed all 
this with perturbation sinking creases in 
his generous face, now ran one per- 
plexed hand through his scanty thatch, 
and coughing apologetically to his wife, 
said: “There ain’t no knowing what 
number will draw the blamed contrap- 
tion. Anyway, Mellie, ye can’t afford, 
no more than I can,” and he reddened 
and frowned at his wife’s air .of sur- 
prise, “to invest any more money in that 
kind of speculation. Ye only git six 
dollars a month widow’s pension and ye 
mustn’t do it.” 

Mrs. Phlbry fairly corrugated her 
brow as she listened, and at last, with 
a little, dry “‘ahem!” a danger signal, 
accompanied by a sharp tap of her foot, 
she refuted this expression roundly; for, 
in her opinion, everything should be 
subservient to the coffers of the auxiliary. 
Divers persons who had bought from 
one to a dozen chances in some drawing 
and, at the last moment, had felt an 
unconquerable desire to take another 
number were cited, and in each instance, 
almost, the last number purchased was 
the prize winner. 

“Tt would almost seem,” she con- 
cluded, “‘that your dreaming of Num- 
ber 23 was a warning to buy it.” 

“Never knew the Lawd took a hand 
in lottery games,” snorted the deacon. 

“It was 22, not 23, I dreamed of,” 
explained Mrs. Peevy anxiously. “And 
that’s gone.” And she sighed deeply. 
“Of course, if you know 23 is going to 
draw it I’d risk another half dollar.” 

“If she was sartain she’d be planking 
down her own money,” suggested the 
deacon, a grim smile illuminating his 
heavy features, while a kindly light 
beamed on his small spouse as he re- 
membered her only desire was to in- 
crease the total of profits and that she 
would as quickly beguile an extra fifty 
cents from him as from the widow. 

“Don’t put in another penny,” he 
urged, pushing his chair from the table, 
and then pausing to reach over and ap- 
propriate a preserved plum. 
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Mrs. Phlbry made no reply, but looked 
her disfavor as Mrs. Peevy’s hands quit 
the reticule to be abjectly folded in her 
ample lap. 

“Tt seems hard,” persisted the widow, 
as if the drawing had already been ac- 
complished and another had carried off 
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the city and keeps her supplied with all 
that kind of truck. But if I was sure 
that 23 would fr 

“Wal, it won’t,” decided the deacon, 
standing before the black fireplace and 
picking his teeth with a pin. “Mellie, 


99 


I jest know it won’t. 
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“Does Number 19 seem lucky to you?” 
7:3 


the prize. “It seems pesky hard that 
I should live all these years without a 
black silk. Once I put in ten cents to 
guess on the number of beans in a bottle, 
and old Miss Rollins won by three beans. 
The prize, I remember, was a set of 
towels, and her son runs a laundry in 


“Then I might as well give it up,” 
she sighed, rising to go. “I hoped you 
two would kind of have a inkling how it 
was going.” And she passed slowly to 
the door. “Wal, good night, both. If 
I really thought 23 would——” 


“Tt won’t,” repeated the deacon firm- 
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ly, looking at the moon-faced clock to 
avoid his wife’s reproachful stare. 

“Then I’ll let it be as it is,’ decided 
Mrs. Peevy listlessly, walking in dejec- 
tion to the end of the porch. Then she 
called back anxiously: ‘Does Number 
19 seem lucky to you?” 

“Tt’s been took,” cried the deacon, 
completely drowning his wife’s encour- 
aging note, while with one brawny arm 
he clasped her slim waist and swept her 
from the floor to hold her a prisoner. 
“It’s been took and it’s the unluckiest 
one of all and won’t win nothing,” he 
continued, still restraining his wife and 
observing her futile endeavors to escape 
with a huge chuckle. 

“Reminds me of when I was young 
and coltish,” he mollified, at last stand- 
ing her on her feet when there was no 
possibility of her overtaking the per- 
plexed speculator. 

“You oughter be ashamed,” she splut- 
tered, smoothing her hair and switching 
off to the kitchen. But her faded cheeks 
had stolen a bit of pink, and the deacon 
knew he was forgiven. 

Truth was, Mellie Peevy’s hopes of 
drawing the black silk dress had ruf- 
fled the placidity of more than one house- 
hold. It was the second time she had 
ever trifled with chance, and the possi- 
bilities of the venture loomed vast be- 
fore her. Ill prepared to dabble in even 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary stock-market, she 
was tasting in this plunge all the zest- 
ful anticipation, accentuated with pain- 
ful inquietude, of the amateur gam- 
bler. It had always been her passion 
to wear a black silk, and she had been 
thwarted from a girl up. Some might 
desire a larger farm, or a new set of 
buildings, but in the deepest depth of 
her longings she knew the amiable rustle 
of a black silk would compensate her 
for the lack of all else. 

So, not only had she aired her fears 
to the Phibrys, but had also lingered, 
swamped with apprehension, in the 
homes of many another of the members 
of the auxiliary; until the town began to 
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discuss the matter seriously and find the 
chief point of interest in the coming fair 
to pivot on this one particular prize 
drawing. And here and there a shrewd 
housewife, depending on fate to continue 
ignoring the luckless widow, paid her 
money and took a number, trusting that 
she would be the instrument chosen 
through which the lesson would be 
taught, providing Providence found it 
advisable to chasten Caleb Peevy’s rel- 
ict further. Several of the men gravely 
wagered five-cent cigars in the general 
store on the result. And when Mrs. 
Peevy learned of this she gave up hope. 
She felt that with public expectation 
so thoroughly against her, its very im- 
petus would preclude success. 

But in accepting defeat before it was 
meted out she bewailed her lot bitter- 
ly and retailed her story from house 
to house. Miss Bunker, the innocent 
cause of all this agitation, finally exam- 
ined her own scanty purse and, after 
sorrowfully shaking her head, called on 
Mrs. Peevy to restore the fifty cents. 

“T’ve decided,” she said wearily, 
“to give you back your money and take 
the ticket myself. Folks say I’m to 
blame for getting you to buy the ticket.” 

At first Mrs. Peevy’s eyes glistened 
with gladness as she asserted: “It would 
have been more neighborly in you, Abi- 
gail, I’ll admit, perhaps, if you hadn’t 
coaxed me to buy. Of course, every 
half dollar counts to me. If it had been 
anything else but a black silk I wouldn’t 
have listened. If it had been diamonds, 
or a—a—a bicycle, I’d have laughed at 
the idea. Wal, I'll be glad to git my 
money back. Every one says I can’t 
git the dress. Of course, it ain’t ex- 
actly fair to take my money, Abbie, 
when you know I won’t win. I vum 
my money comes hard enough without 
my frittering it away. I'll git the ticket. 
Mebbe, you'll be more lucky with it than 
I’ve been. If it had been any number 
but 21 I’d hesitate before taking my 
money.” 

“I don’t see how any one can tell 
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ahead what number will draw the dress,” 
remonstrated Miss Bunker testily, now 
that she saw she must purchase one of 
the pieces of pasteboard. Then she 
added desperately: ‘I knew a man once 
that had a ticket in something—no, he 
was going to buy a ticket in something, 
and changed his mind. And the very 
ticket he was going to buy won the 
prize.” 

“Sha’n’t you give up!” gasped Mrs. 
Peevy, removing her hand from the 
plaster of Paris kitten and turning on 
her visitor. “Won!” 

Miss Bunker nodded grimly and gin- 
gerly held out two quarters between her 
worn glove tips. “‘Here’s your money,” 
she added icily. 

Mrs. Peevy drew down her broad face 
in pitiable indecision and breathed heav- 
ily. “If I only knew,” she mumbled, 


“that that is always the way with tickets 
one wants to give up, I'd keep it. 
you think it will draw the dress?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Mellie! If it does 
and I hold it the dress will be mine,” 
cried Miss Bunker impatiently, clinking 


Do 


the money defiantly together. 

“Of course,” sighed the widow, again 
caressing the kitten, under which Num- 
ber 21 was concealed, “I can’t expect 
you to take it back on the condition that 
if it wins it’s still mine. I dunno, I’m 
sure. I jest wish I did know whether 
it would win or not. Now, Abigail, 
honestly, do you know of any ticket more 
likely to win than 21?” 

“Land sakes, Mellie, what a ques- 
tion! Of course no one knows. Do 
you want the money?” demanded 
Miss Bunker, exasperated over the 
suspense. 

Mrs. Peevy opened and closed her red 
palm spasmodically for a few seconds, 
but at last declared, “‘I—I guess, Abbie, 
I'll keep the ticket. O dear! I wish I 
knowed what was best? What do you 
think is best? But there! if I let it go, 
it’s sure to win. That man you’s talk- 
ing about—was he drawing, or losing a 
chance to draw a black silk? You 
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don’t know? Wal, let me see. D’ll— 
No, I'll keep the ticket.” 

“T’ve done all I can,” announced Miss 
Bunker, as conscience pricked a bit. 
Then sweeping to the door and looking 
much relieved, she further compromised 
with herself by adding: “You can’t 
never say I wasn’t ready to do all I 
could.” 

“Abbie,” Mrs. Peevy cried after her. 
“You don’t mean by that that you know 
it won’t win, do you? I guess I'll take 
my money! There! she’s gone, and it 
sounded rather nasty. Oh, I wish I did 
know! I'll go and ask Elder Tomper.” 
And snatching up her shawl she hurried 
to the elder’s house, still believing that 
somewhere and somehow it could be 
demonstrated, either yea or nay. 

The elder received her kindly and lis- 
tened to her plaint complacently. Lin- 
gering on the edge of life, possessed of 
much worldly gear, he was prepared to 
view his neighbors’ petty troubles with a 
certain broad philosophy that found ex- 
pression in platitudes and an abundance 
of good advice. 

“*Tt’s all vanity, Mellie,” he reassured. 
“Look at me. What do I care for fine 
feathers? Would I be any happier for 
em?” 

“Land sakes, Elder! you can have 
what you want, and of course you miss 
the fun of wanting it. Now, I’ll never 
be satisfied on this side of the grave until 
I can go to church and set beside the 
Pugley sisters and outrustle all of ’em 
with a new black silk.” 

“Wanting things,” he continued gen- 
tly, waving one tremulous, black-veined 
hand in deprecation, “‘is jest a habit. 
Git rid of the habit and you won’t want 
em. 

“T can’t be a Christian Science when 
it comes to black silks,” she expostu- 
lated. Then, as she dwelt more fully 
on his words, she snapped: “And as for 
not wanting things by jest exercising will 
power, I guess your son, John, would 
never have left the trenches before Pe- 
tersburg alive if my Caleb hadn’t be- 
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“ Whenever they met it plainly accused him.” 


lieved he really wanted a drink of water 


and give it to him. I snum! if I was 
slaughtered in the trenches and they 
come to me and asked, ‘Mellie, what 
do you want? Water?’ and if I was 
dying o’ thirst and could have only one 
thing, I’d gasp: ‘Bring mea black silk.’ 
But there, I don’t suppose you know 
any more’n the rest of ’em whether I'll 
draw or not.” 

“T’ll confess, Sister Peevy,” said the 
elder as he hobbled to the gate with her, 
“*T think it sounds lucky. Of course an 
unlucky number might win, but 21 
sounds lucky. If ye want to swap it for 
the money——” 


> 


“No! no!” She shuddered. “You 
couldn’t wear it and that’s why it would 
be your luck to draw it.” 

Thus it was due largely to Mellie 
Peevy’s ticket and the uncertainty at- 
tached thereto that the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary fair was patronized beyond all prec- 
edent on the last night. The rumor 
during the day that she had sold her 
ticket threatened to reduce the attend- 
ance to the minimum. But when she 
was seen jealously carrying the old reti- 
cule to the hall at an early hour the 
neighbors knew she had not given up the 
fight, and thirty minutes after her arrival 
the crowd began to pour in, 
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The committee cunningly held back 
the drawing for the last event; but 
throughout the evening the widow sat 
bolt upright, oblivious to the program 
of recitations and vocal numbers, with 
eyes only for the table of prizes. The 
large package in brown paper was un- 
doubtedly it, and she studied it hungrily. 
To think so thin a wrapper could contain 
so much happiness! 

“Will Deacon Phibry please step for- 
ward?” asked one of the committee, 
and the deacon, surprised and flustered, 
squeaked his painful way to the small 
platform, where his new boots caught 
the rays from two kerosene lamps and 
discarded them in halos. He was in- 
formed, after he had stood motionless 
for what seemed to him to be several 
years, that the committee wished him to 
draw from a hat the lucky number desig- 
nating the owner of the black silk dress. 
The first number selected would win. It 
had been arranged that Elder Tomper 
was to pass up the hat, filled with num- 
bers, and as he performed his part in the 
ceremony he looked in Deacon Phlibry’s 
eyes to be miles away; exactly as if the 
deacon were gazing through the big end 
of a telescope. 

The deacon grasped the head cover- 
ing mechanically, but as he glanced 
down his gaze was caught and held by 
the numerals “21.” They seemed to 
fill the whole hat, to fill the whole hall, 
and he knew they were too heavy to be 
lifted. He panted for fresh air as he 
realized it was time to shake the hat 
above his head, and instantly the num- 
ber diminished down to the size of a pin- 
head—it was being eliminated alto- 
gether. The slightest jar would shift it 
to the bottom. 

But, he reasoned dumbly, if it were 
dexterously slipped under the sweat- 
band, like that; and the hat shaken, 
like that; and the free hand raised and 
dipped into the receptacle, like that, 
where the ticket invitingly thrust itself 
forth—like that—it would all be very 


simple. 
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Then with a jolt he realized what he 
had done. The widow was weeping 
spasmodically and hugging her treasure 
to her bosom. The people were cheer- 
ing wildly, as though a verdict of ‘‘ Not 
guilty” had been returned, with a public 
favorite in the dock, and Miss Bunker 
was snapping her eyes in chagrin. The 
deacon blindly passed the hat and its 
burden of forlorn hopes to the elder and 
staggered down from the platform and 
out of the hall into the night. 

“Well, she got it,” gasped Mrs. 
Phibry, after running to overtake him. 
“And we cleared $186.” 

From that hour life lost its cheer for 
the deacon. As the days passed and he 
became used to associating with his own 
conscience, he had to give himself credit 
for committing his first offense almost 
unconsciously. If he had been familiar 
with the theory of hypnotism he would 
have attributed his deception to the 
widow’s hungry, all-compelling eyes. 
But knowing naught of this he puzzled 
his wife by murmuring in the dark hours 
of slumber-time, “And to think cussed- 
ness should crop out in me so late in 
life!” He had sold himself for one black 
silk dress pattern. He had deliberately 
betrayed his trust because the hat had 
a sweat-band. 

At last he decided he must confess to 
some one—not to his wife—but to some 
one who had known him and his whole- 
some life from youth up. He would 
tell all to Elder Tomper, his senior in 
years, his friend for more than half a 
century. It was hard, cruelly hard, and 
once the disjointed recital was com- 
pleted the deacon hung his head and 
kept his kindly, honest eyes glued to the 
carpet. 

“If she hadn’t pestered me so!” he 
groaned in self-defense. “I got so I 
dreamed of her drawing that measly 
dress. When I was working in the hay- 
field the very swish of my scythe was a 
rustle from that pattern. It'll break 
her heart if she learns she didn’t draw 
it fair. It’s religion to her. I’d rather 
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buy every woman in a town a gown. 
But what can I do without etarnally dis- 
gracing myself?” 

The elder cleared a curious sob from 
his throat and made a queer noise in 
his venerable beard. Then in a soft, 
hushed voice, he belittled the fraud and 
explained it as an all-conquering im- 
pulse, something done in a dream—may- 
be he was actually in a dream—there 
were such things as waking dreams— 
and concluded by cautioning secrecy. 
“It won’t do no good to let any one know 
how you—you rs 

“Fell?” suggested the deacon, mis- 
erable in spirit. 

“Not exactly that,” denied the elder, 
knitting his brows, “for you weren’t 
tempted. Can’t fall unless ye’re tempt- 
ed. I guess it was a little of the old Adam 
in ye that has been waiting for years and 
years to peep out, and on that night, for 
the first time, found ye napping. How- 
ever, don’t say nothing to nobody.” 

As this was in accord with the dea- 
con’s inclination, despite the twinge of 
conscience, he left his friend with the 
load slightly lifted from his heart. It 
was not fully removed, but it seemed as 
if the elder were boosting on one side 
and easing him of its weight a bit. Jeth- 
uel Tomper was usually correct, and 
even the minister was glad to often fol- 
low his advice. Yet as the summer 
melted into the glories of autumn and 
as the deacon occasionally met Mrs. 
Peevy, rustling triumphantly in the 
black silk, he sorrowed and wondered 
how he ever came to do it. The dress 
itself was a perpetual menace to his 
peace of mind. Wherever they met it 
plainly accused him, and each rustle 
loudly proclaimed: ‘‘ He-cheat-ed-for-a- 
wid-ow-He-cheat-ed—” He refrained 
from attending church whenever he 
could find an excuse. 


It was not until two months after 
Elder Tomper died, when the dece- 
dent’s son had returned from abroad, 
that the will was opened and read. Dea- 
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con Phibry was designated as executor; 
but it was two codicils that created the 
comment—for their provisions were un- 
usual even in unique charity. Codicil 
one, dated the day after the auxiliary 
fair, provided: 


I herewith instruct my executor to set aside 
from my estate such a sum as will provide 
yearly, for a period of ten years, an income 
that will be sufficient to purchase one black silk 
dress pattern, said pattern to be the property 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, the said auxiliary 
to offer aforesaid pattern as a prize by such 
methods as may be deemed best by said aux- 
iliary’s committee in holding its yearly fair. 


But codicil two caused even a greater 
ripple of pleasant speculation, for this 
read: 


I hereby change codicil one of my last will 
and testament so as to read that the term of 
the black silk dress trust fund shall termi- 
nate on the death of my executor, Elnathan 
Phlbry, and shall be sufficient to provide only 
one-half of a black silk dress pattern, on con- 
dition that my said executor shall provide for 
the other half. If he should refuse to pro- 
vide for one-half of said pattern, codicil one is 
hereby revoked. 


“And here is a letter for you, Deacon 
Phlibry, found in the decedent’s effects 
and marked ‘Personal,’”’ said the law- 
yer, passing over a missive. 

The deacon opened it jealously, and 
found scrawled therein: 


Dear ELNATHAN: That woman drove 
me crazy, too. I prepared the tickets for the 
hat and slipped in fifteen extra ones, num- 
bered 21. After you called on me and told 
me all, I drew up codicil two, as I thought you 
would want to divide the sin. It will cost us 
about ten dollars per year, each. 

JeTHUEL. 


“T shall be pleased to carry out the 


provisions of codicil two,” observed the 
deacon, with a great sigh of relief. 

As he walked home he met the black 
silk, rustling louder than ever, but no 
accusation emanated from its folds. 





THE FLIGHT OF THE RIVER BELLE 


By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 


ae a mile and a half along the St. 

Louis River front steamboats over- 
lapped one another like the scales of a 
fish. Jet-black columns of pitch-pine 
smoke from a forest of twin chimneys 
rose into a canopy which obscured the 
sun. The rattle of drays over the cob- 
blestones, the rumble of trucks on the 
wharves, the bawling of mates, the sing- 
song of the black roustabouts, the alter- 
cations of jostling hack drivers, the cries 
of newsboys and _ bootblacks — these 
combined into an inferno of noise which 
fairly stunned the ear. 

The River Belle was one of the big 
side-wheeler queens of the Mississippi. 
After repeated warnings from the brass 
bell on her forward hurricane deck, to 
quicken tardy passengers and shorten 
protracted farewells, she threw off her 
moorings, cautiously disengaged herself 
from the tangle of boats, backed out into 
midstream in a graceful curve of foam- 
ing water, reversed her engines with an 
ostentatious jangle of bells, and straight- 
ened down the river. From stem to 
stern there was a vast fluttering of hand- 
kerchiefs along the starboard railings of 
the hurricane and boiler decks; glasses 
were leveled for a last glimpse of friends 
on shore; a few tears were shed. The 
voyage to New Orleans had begun. 

Then, and not till then, did a hand- 
some young man in immaculate linen 
and faultless broadcloth, with a freshly 
lighted cigar in his mouth, emerge from 
his room in the texas, quietly ascend the 
pilot-house companionway, and take the 
wheel from his “‘cub.” For this was in 


the golden age of steamboating on the 
Mississippi, when a “kid-glove” pilot 
received three or four hundred dollars a 
month, and exercised a power as des- 
potic as that of a sultan of Morocco. 

Bushrod MacGowan was not only a 
“‘kid-glove,”’ but he stood at the head of 
his class. Cool, apparently without 
nerves, he had never had an accident. 
although acknowledged as the most dar- 
ing pilot on the river. Where other 
pilots—and good ones too—tied up for 
the night, in low water, “‘ Bush” would 
plow serenely along in the dark, chat- 
ting with any visitor who drifted into 
the pilot-house, or reciting “Paradise 
Lost,” if alone, while with an easy quar- 
ter-turn of the wheel now and then he 
safely directed the throbbing vessel, mile 
after mile, between the manifold foes 
which lurked in wait for her beneath.the 
turbid waters. Thus on the River Belle, 
where he had now had a berth for a year, 
it had come to be a legend, from cabin- 
boy to captain, that he could cross a 
bar on a streak of dampness, or shut 
his eyes and shave the snails from a 
hidden snag. 

The River Belle had been the scene of 
a number of dramas, both tragic and 
romantic; and her present trip bid fair to 
add to her record, though as yet only two 
on board were in the secret. “Two years 
before, MacGowan had accepted the 
wheel of the Bessie P., a vessel second 
in size and elegance only to the River 
Belle. Bessie Powell, the captain’s 
motherless daughter, had given her 
name to the boat; and, as she spent 
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much of her time aboard, it happened, 
quite naturally, that she one day gave 
her heart to her namesake’s matchless 
pilot. 

For some months the course of this 
true love ran smooth; then one day the 
irascible Meshach Powell and _ his 
haughty pilot had a quarrel. The latter 
instantly resigned and accepted a posi- 
tion on the River Belle, the hated rival 
of the Bessie P. Captain Powell swore 
a mighty oath, shut his daughter up in a 
convent in St. Louis, ostensibly to finish 
her education, and forbade her ever 
again to mention the name of Bushrod 
MacGowan. Possibly the high-spirited 
girl never did mention her lover’s full 
name again; but it is certain that she 
wrote him letters,and regularly received, 
in the convent parlor, a very dear cousin 
__ of hers whose visits curiously coincided 

with the round trips of the River Belle. 
Thus matters went for a year, until Mac- 
Gowan tired of making love incognito 
watched by a Sister Marian or a Sister 
Dolorosa; and on this last trip he had 
brought matters to a crisis. 

As soon as the boat was under way 
Captain Hogg entered the pilot-house. 
MacGowan ordered his cub to the texas 
for a pitcher of lemonade. 

“Well, did your nerve hold out?” at 
once asked the grizzled veteran. 

“It did. She agreed yesterday that 
we might as well be married now as ever. 
So—” He paused as a clumsy ferry- 
boat paddled out from shore, evidently 
with the impudent intention of running 
across the bow of the River Belle; then, 
reaching for the whistle-rope, he blew a 
deep, warning blast which awoke melo- 
dious echoes from shore to shore. ‘“‘So 
she left the convent this morning, on 
receipt of a telegram announcing the 
serious illness of her aunt in Sainte Gene- 
vieve. If nothing has gone wrong, she 
will be waiting for us at Catlin’s Land- 
ing to-night.” 

“The little darling!” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Joe. “And where will you be 


spliced ?” 
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“Right here on the Belle, if you have 
no objections.” 

“Objections!” snorted the other. “I 
wouldn’t let you be married anywhere 
else. Where’ll you pick up your preach- 
er?” 

** At McConnellsville. 
mate of mine.” 

The old man chuckled in anticipatory 
delight over the discomfiture of his an- 
cient enemy. 

“Bush, you’ve got more nerve than a 
bunch of bull pups. It isn’t every young 
fellow that would defy that hawk-billed, 
fire-eating old pirate which an inscru- 
table Providence called to be that sweet 
girl’s father. When he hears what 
you've done, his red whiskers will smoke. 
I’d give one of the Belle’s wheels, in the 
middle of a busy season, to be the man 
to break the news to him. But look out 
that he don’t shoot you, boy!” he added 
more seriously. 

The big side-wheeler swept majesti- 
cally down the muddy stream, past Jef- 
ferson Barracks, with its flags and can- 
non; past picturesque bluffs, one of which 
was crowned with the white, steamboat- 
like mansion of Captain Powell; past 
wooded islands, desolate banks of clay, 
lush fields of corn, solemn forests, limit- 
less stretches of swamp, and bayous 
which had once been channels of the 
fickle river. Wood-yards, which fed the 
furnaces of the great fleet of steamboats 
that then plied the Mississippi, were 
scattered thickly along the banks. Now 
and then there hove into view a lonely 
little landing, with a tumble-down shack 
for a warehouse, and a knot of lank, clay- 
colored, slouch-hatted natives, gathered 
to see the boat go by. At rarer intervals 
came the towns at which the River Belle 
thought it not beneath her dignity to 
land. 

The usual number of venturesome 
passengers, gradually edged into the 
pilot-house, in spite of the fact that they 
violated a United States law hanging in 
plain sight on the wall. With fascinated 
admiration, they watched the operation 


An old school- 
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of the bell-pulls which controlled the 
great engines below; the rope which 
turned loose a sonorous, far-reaching 


blast; and the wheel which the big boat , 


obeyed as humbly as an ox obeys its 
goad. Yet the real center of interest 
was the pilot himself, the man to whose 
skill and courage they had entrusted 
their lives, and who knew the twelve 
hundred miles of river between St. Louis 
and New Orleans better than most men 
know their back yards—both up and 
down, by sunlight, moonlight, starlight, 
and no light, in high water, low water, 
and all waters between. 

MacGowan was known as a sociable 
pilot, but to-day not even the comeliest 
of the young women could attract his eye 
or draw from him more than mono- 
syllabic replies. His personal affairs 
filled his mind; and, in addition, the 
river was very low, requiring the closest 
attention. He read it as a man reads a 


book. A snag whose top just showed 
above the water, and which, probably, 
not another soul aboard the boat saw, 
told him that he would find only seven 


feet of water at the Yellow Jacket cross- 
ing, twenty miles below. He stored 
that fact in his memory, alongside the 
other fact that his boat was drawing, 
with her present load, six feet aft and 
six and one-half forward. The sub- 
merged roots of an old cottonwood told 
him that he could still safely cross the 
bar at Ackley’s and save half a mile, pro- 
vided he could strike and follow a de- 
pression in the bar so narrow as to allow 
him a margin of only about five feet on 
either side for miscalculation. Ordina- 
rily, such a risk would not be justifiable; 
to-day he would take it, for he would 
have to tie up at dark; and to reach 
Catlin’s Landing and his sweetheart be- 
fore that time it would be necessary to 
pare off every possible rod. 

Now he held the flagstaff on the 
whitened skeleton of a sycamore until 
his prow was within thirty feet of a line 
of pretty, sparkling ripples; then he 
jammed down the wheel with all his 


strength, standing upon the spokes. The 
boat reeled like a drunken man, came 
slowly about, and the larboard wheel 
missed the ripples by two feet. Doubt- 
less the young men in the pilot-house 
thought he was “showing off” for the 
benefit of the girls. But beneath those 
innocent-looking ripples, dancing like 
fairies in the sunlight, lay a bluff reef 
whose hungry maw would have crunched 
the hull of the River Belle as a dog 
crunches a bone. Yet had MacGowan 
turned fifteen seconds sooner, he would 
have shelved his boat upon a bar, where 
she would have stuck as helpless as a 
turtle on its back. 

At the next crossing, however, he 
plowed straight through just such a line 
of ripples and came to no harm. How 
did he tell that the last was only a wind- 
reef? Because he knew the river. And 
even if he had not known the river, he 
could have told a false reef from a true 
one, although he could not have ex- 
plained the difference to his mystified 
cub. It was a matter of instinct. 

In spite of his care, however, it was 
nearly nine o’clock of a muggy, starless 
night before the Belle reached Catlin’s. 
The boat should have tied up an hour 
before, for in this part of the river, in the 
present stage of water, navigation after 
dark was an exceedingly ticklish oper- 
ation. MacGowan, therefore, though 
his watch expired at eight o’clock, was 
still at the wheel—because the hazardous 
run was being made in his interest, he 
explained to the other pilot, to save his 
feelings, but in reality because Captain 
Hogg would not have felt easy with any- 
body else at the wheel. 

Catlin’s was a landing seldom fa- 
vored by the presence of a big boat like 
the River Belle. In the pitchy darkness 
there was nothing to mark its location 
except a blurred point of light, exactly 
like scores of others which they had 
passed, shining faintly from farmhouse 
windows, and which an untrained eye 
could not have determined to be on the 
bank or a mile back of it. Therefore, 
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when the boat, without whistle or bell, 
began to come about, for no apparent 
reason, and headed straight for the 
opaque bank, there was a ripple of ex- 
citement among the passengers. Even 
‘‘Baldy” Lane, the first mate, stepped 
to the railing of the boiler deck and 
peered curiously into the darkness. 

About the same time, however, Cap- 
tain Hogg appeared on the forecastle 
below, woke half a dozen black roust- 
abouts with a few well-directed kicks, 
and ordered them to make ready to lower 
the stageplank. Then bells clanged 
sharply in the engine-room; the jarring 
of the engines ceased; the great side- 
wheels stopped their thunderous churn- 
ing, and the floating city drifted smoothly 
and noiselessly toward the yellow will- 
o’-the-wisp on the bank—but without 
the aid of which Bush MacGowan could 
have found the landing quite as easily. 
For a moment there was no sound but 
the lonely lapping of the water on the 
shore. Then the bells clanged again; the 
wheels slowly reversed until the boat’s 
headway was checked; Captain Joe 
sprang upon the stageplank, ran out to 
the end of it with a lantern, and bawled 
out, “Lower away, all!” Amid the 
creak of pulleys the great plank was 
swiftly dropped. 

A deck-hand applied a match to the 
bundle of inflammable pitch-pine slivers 
in the torch-basket; a yellow flame shot 
up with a crackle; and into the circle of 
light thus formed the passengers saw a 
slender, girlish figure, clad in a light 
summer coat, advance with a quick, 
firm step, grasping her skirts with one 
hand and a small leather bag with the 
other. She relinquished the latter, with 
a faint smile, to the captain’s extended 
hand; and then, though the stage was 
already dragging and bumping over 
the rough bank, and several hundred 
pairs of curious eyes were focused on 
her, she passed down to the forecastle, 
with a foot as sure as a sailor’s. 

Following the captain, with daintily 
drawn skirts, she picked her way through 
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the barrels of oil and sleeping rousta- 
bouts, mounted the steep companionway 
to the boiler deck without touching the 


hand-rail—a feat performed by few 


women—slipped with modestly averted 
eyes through the gaping crowd, and 
passed on up a second companionway, 
steeper and narrower than the first, to 
the captain’s cozy quarters in the for- 
ward end of the texas. The room was 
just beneath the pilot-house, and as she 
entered she lifted her dark eyes for one 
fleeting glance upward; but in the gloom 
even the great wheel was almost invisi- 
ble, and the man behind it entirely so. 

“‘He’s there, all right!”’ observed the 
captain, who seemed to have eyes in the 
back of his head, as he dragged forward 
an easy chair. He could see now that 
she was pale, and as she slipped out of 
her pretty coat she looked so femininely 
delicate that the old bachelor’s heart was 
touched. ‘Those are his feet that you 
hear. They are not a yard and a half 
from your head. And they’ll be still 
closer, I reckon, ten seconds after we 
tie up at Heronville. I'd let him come 
down now, but you know we can’t spare 
Bush on a dark night, in low water. 
This will be your room to-night, Miss 
Bessie. You needn’t object. Those are 
my orders, and orders must be obeyed. 
I suppose you’ve had supper.” 

“No,” said she hesitatingly. “But I 
don’t care for any. I thought the Belle 
would surely get here by six o’clock— 
that’s what Bushrod said—so I left 
Yancy at four. It’s an hour and a 
half’s drive. But I had some apples in 
my bag, and x 

“Apples!” cried the captain. ‘For 
supper! Hog feed, my child, hog feed. 
No wonder you are pale. What you 
need is a cupof coffee anda fried chicken, 
and you shall have them, by Jupiter! 
Just allow old Kink twenty minutes for 
the job.” 

Left alone, Bessie turned the key in 
the door, removed her hat, extracted a 
comb and brush from her bag, and let 
her hair tumble in a thick, dark mass 
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down her back. After completing a 
hasty toilet—but not forgetting to anoint 
her lips with a drop of the perfume which 
Bush had once brought her—she drew 
from her bosom a letter which she had 
received that morning, just before leav- 
ingthe convent. It was from her father, 
and she read it for the third or fourth 
time with fast-falling tears. 

“Oh, papa, papa!” she murmured. 
“I am so sorry, I am so sorry! But I 
cannot give him up, even for you!” 

Her eyes were still brimming when 
Bushrod, having landed the Belle at 
Heronville, entered. 

“Crying, dear!” he exclaimed, stro- 
king her hair and touching her lips, 
once, twice, thrice, slowly, lovingly, al- 
most reverently, with his own. 

“Yes,” she confessed, with a satisfied 
little sigh, laying her head upon his 
shoulder-—a hard, muscular shoulder, 
peculiarly developed by his work at the 
wheel. “‘It has been such a long, hard 


day for me, and I am so tired. And I 
have just been reading a letter that I got 
from papa this morning. 


%? 


“Poor little girl! Did you have any 
trouble in getting away?” 

“No. But, dearie, I don’t believe I’m 
a good liar. I think Sister Marian sus- 
pected something. I saw her in close 
conversation with Father Oates before I 
left. Then, when I got to Yancy, the 
station agent told me that the River 
Belle had never been known to stop at 
Catlin’s, and in his opinion never would. 
I couldn’t tell him why I knew that she 
would. The man who drove me over 
also declared that she wouldn’t stop; and 
couldn’t if she wanted to, on account of 
the low water. So I began to worry 
about that, although I knew, darling, 
that you knew the river better than he— 
or any one else,” she added, with a touch 
of pride. 

“Then, when the boat didn’t come at 
six o’clock, as you said it would, and it 
began to get dark, the man was positive 
that she had tied up for the night, and 
kept urging me to go back to Yancy. I 
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fairly had to beg to make him stay, al- 
though I began to fear, by that time, 
that he was right, for I know how low the 
river is. And so three dreary hours 
passed, with no sound but the frogs, 
and his incessant chewing and spitting. 
Bush,” she interpolated, with a mis- 
chievous laugh, “I think that man must 
have chewed up a whole plug of tobacco 
while we waited—he was so nervous. 
Then, at last, just as he was declaring 
that he wouldn’t wait a minute longer, 
the Belle rounded the bend. I knew her 
in an instant, and my heart began to 
throb. ‘Yes, that’s her,’ said he sourly. 
“But she'll never stop.’ And when she 
had swept down the stream until nearly 
opposite us, looking so grand with all 
her lights, but without whistling or show- 
ing a sign of stopping, he added crossly: 
‘There, blast it, young leddy, I done told 
you so!’ My heart was in my throat. I 
feared that you had run by the place in 
the darkness; and then—oh, darling— 
I thought you might have forgotten! But 
just then the boat began to turn in a 
great, beautiful curve; and I jumped up 
and clapped my hands and cried, ‘God 
bless dear old Bush!’ Honey, I don’t 
know what he thought of me!” 

“Crazy, probably,” said he, smiling 
into her bright, lovelit eye and brush- 
ing her brow with his lips. “‘But we 
don’t care.” 

He did not tell her that Father Oates 
was a passenger on the Belle—a fact 
which had roused his suspicions at sup- 
per, when he first saw the priest. But 
when a darky in an immaculate white 
apron entered the room, with a folding 
table under his arm, followed by an- 
other immaculate darky, with a tray 
which emitted a most appetizing odor, 
MacGowan excused himself with the 
intention of looking up Captain Hogg. 
That gentleman had just mounted the 
companionway, and evidently in haste, 
for he was breathing audibly. 

“Yes, he’s a spy!” burst out the old 
man, scarcely waiting for MacGowan to 
finish. ‘“‘He went ashore with his car- 
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petbag as soon as we tied up. He had 
paid his fare to Cairo, and that made 
me still more suspicious. So I put Eddy 
Kerslake on his trail. Eddy has just 
got back and reports that the first place 
the priest struck out forwas the telegraph 
office. Now, if I’m a prophet, that 
means that the Bessie P., who is some- 
where on the Ohio, will make the quick- 
est trip of her life to Cairo, and try to 
intercept us between here and there. If 
she does, it means a fight. My boy, I’d 
advise you to take the lass ashore and 
have the knot tied right here in Heron- 
ville, to-night.” 

Bushrod shook his head. “I can’t 
do it. I can’t get a license to-night. 
Besides, even if the priest succeeds in 
reaching Captain Powell by wire, I 
think we can beat the Bessie P. to 
Cairo.” 

The River Belle cast off her moorings 
at the first gray light of dawn, almost 
as soon as the birds were awake, and 
Bush MacGowan had been at the wheel 
two hours when Bessie Powell first 
opened her eyes in Captain Hogg’s ca- 
pacious berth, and for a moment won- 
dered where she was. But the naviga- 
tion was slow and vexatious owing to 
the numerous soundings required, and it 
was nearly two o’clock when they swung 
into Cairo—after making sure that the 
Bessie P. was not among the fleet of 
boats at the wharves. The freight here 
was always heavy; and though the 
streaming roustabouts worked like bea- 
vers under the mate’s Gatling-gun fire of 
profanity, it was four o’clock before the 
last cask was aboard and the lines thrown 
off. As the boat straightened down the 
river, Captain Hogg heaved a sigh of 
relief. But the next instant he was fly- 
ing up the pilot-house companionway, 
three steps at a time. 

“Bush! Your glasses! Look!” 

Both MacGowan and his sweetheart 
faced in the direction of the captain’s 
pointing finger. Up the Ohio, perhaps 
two miles away, was a steamboat, at 
that distance apparently standing still. 
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But her tremendous speed was made 
clear to the gazers’ practised eyes by the 
vast cloud of smoke which hung above 
her and the height of the snowy wave in 
front of her prow. 

“No need of a glass, Captain Hogg,” 
said Miss Powell. “‘That’s the Bessie 
P.” But in spite of her steady voice she 
drew closer to her lover and laid a hand 
upon his arm. MacGowan’s lips set in 
lines she had never seen there before— 
lines which half frightened her. 

“She’s coming like a tornado,” ob- 
served the captain. ‘But by the time 
she gets out of Cairo 

“She'll never land at Cairo,” cut in 
MacGowan. “Captain Powell is out 
for bigger game. I don’t suppose he 
has picked up a pound of freight or a 
passenger since he got that priest’s mes- 
sage. Weareinforarace. The Bessie 
P. is light and we are heavy; but if she 
beats us it will be the first time in her 
life—begging Bessie’s pardon here.” He 
turned and put his lips to the speaking- 
tube. ‘Give us a full head of steam, 
Billy, and the quicker the better,” said 
he, in a low voice. 

The engineer, who was in the secret, 
was not slow to respond. Almost in- 
stantly an inky, funnel-shaped cloud of 
smoke leaped from each tall chimney; 
the slight shuddering motion communi- 
cated by the engines to the upper works 
became more pronounced until, in a short 
time, the fringe of prisms around the 
pilot-house lamp began to tinkle. From 
behind the swiftly turning wheels shot 
out a yeasty, hissing, turbulent current, 
swifter than a mill-tail, and discolored 
with sand and mud in the shallow places. 
From either side of the cutwater a 
crested breaker trailed obliquely away 
until, far behind, it set an occasional 
solitary skiff or scow to bobbing like a 
cork, and finally dashed itself to pieces 
on the shore. 

For an hour the River Belle bowled 
downstream at a magnificent speed, but 
one which made Captain Hogg shiver as 
he thought of the snags, bars, and reefs 
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which, at that stage of water, must have 
all but grazed the keel. The passengers, 
sniffing a race in spite of official efforts 
to keep the secret, were gathering on the 
hurricane deck in increasing numbers, 
talking excitedly, and gazing up the 
river. The only sign now of the pur- 
suing vessel, owing to the crooked course 
of the stream, was a distant cloud of 
smoke. Yet that cloud was steadily 
drawing nearer, as at least three people 
on the River Belle were painfully aware. 

“Passenger for Kelso’s,” announced 
the second clerk, thrusting his head in 
the pilot-house with a grin. He foresaw 
the effect of his words. 

“Damn Kelso’s!” roared Captain 
Hogg, with a face like a thunder-cloud. 

“Beg pardon, Miss Bessie! But I 
wouldn’t stop at Kelso’s now for the 
President of the United States. I'll 
stand a damage suit first. Go explain 
the situation to the man, and if he has 
the sporting blood of a white rabbit he 
won’t ask us to stop.” 

The passenger for Kelso’s—a fat 
whisky drummer, in a silk hat—burst 
into the pilot-house a moment later. He 
may have lacked sporting blood, but he 
certainly had an abundance of another 
kind, and for a moment he and the cap- 
tain had it hot and heavy. 

“Will you go ashore in a rowboat, 
with a nigger?” finally asked Captain 
Hogg, as a compromise. 

“Certainly I will,” answered the other, 
with unexpected amiability. ‘There’s 
nothin’ short about me. I don’t want 
to break up this match. I just got to 
get off at Kelso’s—that’s all.” 

A boat was lowered. Just above 
Kelso’s the Belle’s wheels slowed a little, 
so that the wash might not swamp the 
smaller craft, and a few seconds later the 
erstwhile irate passenger was gaily wa- 
ving an adieu with his bandanna hand- 
kerchief to the couple in the pilot-house. 

“T don’t care if the nigger does sell 
the boat and skip before we get back,” 
murmured the captain, in better humor. 

But his brow soon began to cloud 


again with thoughts of Catfish Island, 
then one of the most dreaded passes 
between St. Louis and New Orleans. 
At the head of the island was a bluff 
reef. Opposite the end of this reef was 
a great submerged rock known as the 
Turtleback. Steamboats had to pass 
between these through an opening 
scarcely six feet wider than the River 
Belle. Obviously, to attempt to slip 
through the jaws of such a death-trap 
as this, after dark, in low water, would 
have been enough to convict a pilot of 
insanity. 

“T reckon we'll make Catfish in time 
to get through, won’t we?” observed the 
old man. He tried to speak unconcern- 
edly, but his anxiety—greater, appar- 
ently, than either MacGowan’s or Miss 
Powell’s—betrayed itself in his voice. 

Before MacGowan could answer, a 
chorus of exclamations from the hurri- 
cane deck made the occupants of the 
pilot-house turn their heads. At the 
upper end of a straight reach of the 
river, less than a mile away, the Bessie 
P. was just rounding the bend. 

“We'll try hard enough,” answered 
MacGowan doggedly. 

His face was pale. The prospect, in 
his private opinion, of reaching Catfish 
Island before dark was not only very 
bad; but there was more than an equal 
chance of the Belle’s being overhauled 
before that time by the Bessie P., which 
was slowly but surely outfooting her old 
rival. But MacGowan was one of those 
rare men whom the prospect of defeat 
only stimulates to redoubled efforts, and 
he handled the River Belle as few boats 
on the Mississippi had ever been handled 
before. All his skill at the wheel and 
all his knowledge of the river were 
brought into play. To save every pos- 
sible foot, he took the most desperate 
chances, crossing bars and reefs upon 
which he might easily have stuck, miss- 
ing snags by a handbreadth, and giv- 
ing the boat a full head of steam in 
the deepest and swiftest water, although 
it sometimes necessitated reining her 
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around sharp turns with a suddenness 
which made her timbers crack. 

Captain Hogg, thinking only of the 
humiliation of being overhauled by 
Meshach Powell, looked on this reck- 
less running as indifferently as if he 
hadn’t a penny’s worth of interest in the 
boat, although he owned every stick in 
her. MacGowan’s steering partner, who 
ordinarily slept, or lolled below with a 
cigar, when off his watch, was now in the 
pilot-house—not steering, or even sug- 
gesting, but helping to throw the wheel, 
and now and then chuckling to himself 
at some pretty but daring stroke which 
only a pilot could appreciate. The two 
cubs stood near, wide-eyed, stunned by 
repeated violations of every principle of 
piloting which had been hammered into 
their brains. As a result of all this fine 


work, the River Belle held her own 


and passed Coleman’s at half past six 
o'clock, with a decidedly improved pros- 
pect of reaching Catfish with enough 
light left to make the perilous passage. 
Buteven while Captain Hogg was heaving 
a sigh of relief, a mere hatful of vapor in 


the southeast began to expand with the 
swiftness of the genie in the “ Arabian 
Nights.” In less than five minutes the 
heavens were overcast, and a low, sullen 
rumble of thunder was heard. The 
light that was left could hardly last ten 
minutes longer. 

When the head of Catfish Island came 
into view, an unnatural twilight had 
fallen; the broad bosom of the Father 
of Waters presented an oily appearance, 
shot with an uncanny, greenish, phos- 
phorescent glare; and the faces of the 
passengers, in the reflection of this light, 
looked a sickly yellow. The big boat, 
however, still rushed along with un- 
abated speed, throbbing like a thing 
of life. Pitch-black funnels of smoke, 
veined with sparks and tongues of flame, 
still boiled angrily from her chimneys, 
and merged themselves with the low pall 
of clouds above. 

MacGowan had peremptorily called 
for a cigar ten minutes before, but he 
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still held it unlit between his clenched 
teeth. Bessie Powell, who knew enough 
of steamboating to understand the tre- 
mendous chances they were taking, 
stood close to him, with a white face, 
now peering into the dark and uncertain 
waste of waters ahead, through which 
her lover’s brain and arm alone could 
safely guide them; now turning her dark, 
flashing eyes upon her father’s boat, only 
a short half mile behind, and ablaze 
with a myriad of what seemed tri- 
umphant lights. 

“Bush, it’s all over,” said Captain 
Hogg despairingly. ‘‘ The old walnut’s 
the last thing left to tie to.” It was not 
customary for captains to suggest land- 
ings to first-class pilots; and even as he 
mentioned the walnut Hogg felt the 
absurdity of imparting such a piece of 
information to .Bushrod MacGowan. 
But they had already passed two favorite 
tying-up places, and the old man was 
getting tremendously nervous. 

“TI am not going to tie up,” answered 
MacGowan quietly. “I am going to 
run the island.” 

For the first time in hours he withdrew 
his eyes from the watery road ahead, 
and gave his superior a steady, fearless 
glance. The old man leaped to his feet, 
ashen-faced. The two cubs suddenly 
sat down to still the trembling in their 
knees. Even MacGowan’s partner, 
daredevil that he was himself, looked 
embarrassed. Bessie Powell, familiar 
from babyhood with the river and its 
dark deeds, gave a cry of alarm. 

“Do you forbid it?” asked Mac- 
Gowan, almost inaudibly. 

Again he glanced at his superior, in a 
significant, mysterious way. The cap- 
tain saw and understood; still he stood 
speechless for a moment, wavering be- 
tween the desperate chance and his 
faith in the matchless skill of his pilot. 
Then the latter won. 

“Yes, Bushrod, my boy, I forbid it,” 
said he huskily. 

MacGowan, with the ghost of a smile, 
turned back to the wheel. Bessie, how- 
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ever, understood the by-play, and knew 
that her lover was simply assuming 
legal responsibility for the hazard to 
which he was about to subject the River 
Belle and her human freight. Indignant 
at Captain Hogg and frightened for the 
man she loved, she seized the latter’s 
arm. 

“Bushrod, you must not!” she cried 
beseechingly. “Think of the lives 
which are at stake! Papa can only keep 
us apart for a little while at the worst! 
Oh, please, please, darling, don’t!” 

“Bessie, if you love me, take your 
hand off my arm!” said MacGowan, 
almost sternly. “Yours is one of the 


. with a foot as sure as a sailor's.” 


lives at stake. 


How many chances do 
you think I would take on that?” 
There was no time for further parley. 
Indeed, it was already too late to do any- 
thing but go ahead, for the boat was al- 
most upon the bluff reef which stretched 
diagonally out from the Missouri shore, 


toward the Turtleback. The faint rip- 
ple which marked the presence of this 
reef was now invisible, of course; but 
MacGowan found it as a man finds his 
mouth in the dark, turned-the Belle into 
the current which set along the face of 
the reef, and then stopped the engines. 
The current could be trusted—rather, 
must be trusted—the entire length of the 
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reef, every inch of it, and not an inch 
beyond. At the proper instant, it was 
necessary to pivot the boat—that is, set 
her back on one wheel and forward on 
the other, which effected a turn alto- 
gether too sharp for rudder alone—and 
then go ahead at full speed. 

If the operation was performed ex- 
actly right, if the pilot’s calculations as 
to feet and seconds were faultless, a boat 
the size of the River Belle would then 
glide smoothly through the gate, with 
her starboard wheel sucking the clay 
from the tail of the reef, and the wash 
from her larboard wheel scouring the 
granite surface of the Turtleback. If 
the operation was not performed right, if 
the pilot’s calculations were erroneous to 
the fraction of a yard or a minute—well, 
that was a contingency which steamboat 
men preferred not to discuss. Skele- 


ton hulls, far beneath the turbid flood, 
rusty boilers choked with silt, and cat- 
fish swimming down saloons where once 
revelry and beauty reigned, are not 
pleasant things to talk about. 

The single sharp bell tap which 


stopped the engines meant nothing to 
the passengers—unless it were to delude 
the more timid ones into the belief that 
the race was over. But on the little 
official world aboard the boat it had an 
electrical effect. The engineer braced 
himself for the quick work which he 
knew must follow. On the forecastle the 
negro roustabouts stopped their crap- 
shooting and lined up along the star- 
board rail. A cabin-boy appeared on 
the boiler deck in his white apron, and 
strained his eyes into the gloom. “ Kink” 
Jefferson, the cook, stepped to the door of 
his galley with a dressed chicken in his 
hand, shook his turbaned head om- 
inously, and muttered to himself. The 
first mate ran up to the hurricane deck, 
glanced at the pilot-house to make sure 
that some lunatic had not taken posses- 
sion of the wheel, tried to assume a care- 
less look when he saw MacGowan, and 
passed over to the starboard rail. A 
moment later the second mate came up, 
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glanced at the pilot-house, started, and 
also passed over to the rail. Then came 
the purser—the first clerk—the second 
clerk—and finally the bootblack. To 
have said anything, even though threat- 
ened with destruction, would have been 
a gross breach of steamboat etiquette; 
and these gentlemen, who had the great- 
est respect for MacGowan, did not even 
wish to be understood as having come 
to look. Hence their careless attitudes. 
The big boat, strangely still and lone- 
some without the throb of her engines, 
continued to drift. Noone spoke. Now 
and then a noiseless, tremulous shimmer 
of lightning briefly lit the surface of the 
water, and revealed the faces of the pas- 
sengers in a ghostly way. The muffled 
chorus of the frogs sounded louder and 
louder as they neared the island; and 
at last the hollow gurgling of the water 
through the tangled roots along the low 
shore became plainly audible. Still the 
River Belle drifted on, as helpless, ap- 
parently, as a water-soaked log. On 
and on, until the projecting stageplank 
began to brush the willows; until the 
frogs, taking alarm, suddenly shut off 
their hoarse pipes; until the heart of the 
waiting engineer below began to thump 
with an unwonted fear; until Bessie 
Powell pressed her bosom to keep it 
from bursting. Then Captain Hogg, 
with the sweat streaming down his tem- 
ples, could stand it no longer, and for- 
got himself for the first time in his life. 
“Great God, man, give her steam, 
give her steam!” he cried hoarsely. 
MacGowan, apparently, did not hear. 
He continued to stand as motionless and 
as silent as a figure cut in stone. Not 
even a muscle of his face changed. As 
Bessie, with fascinated eyes, watched 
him, so straight and manly, standing » 
there so quietly between three hundred 
souls and eternity, with one hand on 
the wheel and the other on the bell- 
pull, a flood of love and admiration, not 
unmixed with awe, suddenly welled up 
in her breast, and brought proud tears 
to her eyes. Not even his little finger, 





“He continued to stand as motionless and as silent as a figure cut in stone.” 
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standing out by itself from the wheel, 
showed a tremor. 

Then his right hand quickly shot 
down. A faint jangle of bells followed 
far below. A shudder passed through 
the boat. The splash and thunder of 
the wheels arose. The leviathan slowly 
swung about; for an instant there was 
a heart-breaking suspense, during which 
Captain Hogg breathlessly waited for 
the crash of demolished timbers; then 
the Belle steadied herself and forged 
ahead‘as smoothly as if all the waters of 
the Mississippi were beneath her keel. 

“*Hadn’t you better slow her up a little 
now, Bush?” asked the captain, respect- 
fully, as he mopped his face. His weak- 
ness of the moment before had humil- 
iated him. ‘‘We’re safe now.” 

“Don’t delude yourself,” answered 
MacGowan grimly. “Captain Me- 
shach Powell will never confess himself 
afraid to do with a light boat what I 
have done with a heavy one. He’ll run 
the island too.” 

The captain looked incredulous, but 
Bessie Powell moved to the rear of the 
pilot-house, as anxious now, almost, for 
the safety of her hot-headed father’s 
boat as she had been for Captain Hogg’s. 
And sure enough, the Bessie P’s lights 
shortly assumed the diagonal position 
which indicated that she was now taking 
her turn at the dangerous trick of drift- 
ing along the face of the reef. Then, 
after a little, the steam shot up from her 
escape-pipes, though their hoarse cough 
was drowned in the noise of the River 
Belle’s own furious exhaust; she straight- 
ened until only her front lights were vis- 
ible; and a moment later it was evident 
that she, too, was safely through the gate. 

“Now we are in for it,” observed 
Captain Hogg glumly. “But take her 
through the tree-tops, if you want to, 
Bush. I'll not squeal again.” 
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The words were hardly out of his 
mouth when MatGowan, who had been 
glancing behind every second or two, 
rang the slow signal, to every one’s 
amazement, threw his cap to the ceiling, 
and let out an exultant yell. Captain 


Hogg and Bessie looked at him as if fear- 
ful that the recent strain had unsettled 
Then he pointed at the pur- 


his reason. 
suing boat. 

“‘He’s holding too far to starboard! 
In twenty seconds he'll be on the bar, 
hard and fast!” 

Even while they watched, leaving the 
River Belle, in their excitement, to nose 
her own perilous way through the intri- 
cate pass, the Bessie P., now scarcely 
four hundred yards behind, mysteriously 
lost her headway, listed her chimneys at 
an angle of ten degrees, and came to a 
dead stop. Captain Hogg leaped out on 
the texas deck and emitted a whoop of 
derision which was certainly heard by 
the chagrined and fuming captain of the 
stranded vessel. ; 

“He’s your daddy, girl,” cried the 
old man, “‘but I hope he’ll stick there 
till you are Mrs. Bushrod MacGowan.” 

“Not much doubt of that,” observed 
Bush. But he cast a sympathetic glance 
at Bessie. “The first thing we'll do, on 
getting to McConnellsville, will be to 
send for the Rev. J. C. Birdsell, if he 
is not already on hand. The next will 
be to despatch a tugboat to pull the 
Bessie P. off the bar. She can’t be in- 
jured.” 

Bessie gave him a grateful glance. 
When they were left alone, a moment 
later, she wrapped her arms tightly 
about his neck and laid her lips to his 
cheek. 

“Darling, you are as good as you are 
brave!” 

“Look out, or you'll rattle the pilot!” 
said he mischievously. 
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HIS Fourth of July 
saw the last great 
Sioux celebration. 

Hereafter, according 
to Chief Stinking 
Bear, the Indians will 
have a white man’s 
holiday. 

It seems a pity, for a more picturesque 
affair is inconceivable. Picture a house- 
less, treeless, grass-green plain, guarded 
by rolling hills and barren’ buttes, 
within the shelter of which is a giant 
circle of tepees, three miles around, the 
smoke of a thousand camp-fires blu- 
ing the wondrous air of a South Dakota 
summer, the distant prairies dotted 
with nervous ponies, belly deep in their 
grazing, while at your feet rages an 
army of charging, screaming ocher- 
painted centaurs, bedecked with the 
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barbarous treasures of a whole red na- 
tion, each and every one togged out like 
a cozy corner. Picture not one day of 
this, but a week, for Mr. Lo is a gre- 
garious party, loving pleasure with all 
the intensity of his nature, and so im- 
patient that he begins his festival during 
the last days of June, overrunning as far 
as the agent allows. When he has cele- 
brated all his ceremonials, given away 
his choicest treasures, gnawed his dog 
ribs clean, and danced blisters on his 
feet, he folds up his tent and steals 
away, beginning on the morrow to save 
and plan for the following Fourth. 

In the earlier times it was customary 
for the tribe to give to some individual 
a bag containing a red penny. This was 
done amid ceremonies on the last day of 
the festival, and the recipient thereof 
became obligated to give monthly feasts 
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standing out by itself from the wheel, 
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down. A faint jangle of bells followed 
far below. A shudder passed through 
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a heart-breaking suspense, during which 
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“Now we are in for it,” observed 
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The words were hardly out of his 
mouth when MacGowan, who had been 
glancing behind every second or two, 
rang the slow signal, to every one’s 
amazement, threw his cap to the ceiling, 
and let out an exultant yell. Captain 


Hogg and Bessie looked at him as if fear- 
ful that the recent strain had unsettled 
Then he pointed at the pur- 
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suing boat. 
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Even while they watched, leaving the 
River Belle, in their excitement, to nose 
her own perilous way through the intri- 
cate pass, the Bessie P., now scarcely 
four hundred yards behind, mysteriously 
lost her headway, listed her chimneys at 
an angle of ten degrees, and came to a 
dead stop. Captain Hogg leaped out on 
the texas deck and emitted a whoop of 
derision which was certainly heard by 
the chagrined and fuming captain of the 
stranded vessel. ; 

“He’s your daddy, girl,” cried the 
old man, “but I hope he’ll stick there 
till you are Mrs. Bushrod MacGowan.” 

“Not much doubt of that,” observed 
Bush. But he cast a sympathetic glance 
at Bessie. “The first thing we'll do, on 
getting to McConnellsville, will be to 
send for the Rev. J. C. Birdsell, if he 
is not already on hand. The next will 
be to despatch a tugboat to pull the 
Bessie P. off the bar. She can’t be in- 
jured.” 

Bessie gave him a grateful glance. 
When they were left alone, a moment 
later, she wrapped her arms tightly 
about his neck and laid her lips to his 
cheek. 

“Darling, you are as good as you are 
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im Fourth of July 

saw the last great 

Sioux celebration. 
Hereafter, according 
to Chief Stinking 
Bear, the Indians will 
have a white man’s 
holiday. 

It seems a pity, for a more picturesque 
affair is inconceivable. Picture a house- 
less, treeless, grass-green plain, guarded 
by rolling hills and barren’ buttes, 
within the shelter of which is a giant 
circle of tepees, three miles around, the 
smoke of a thousand camp-fires blu- 
ing the wondrous air of a South Dakota 
summer, the distant prairies dotted 
with nervous ponies, belly deep in their 
grazing, while at your feet rages an 
army of charging, screaming ocher- 
painted centaurs, bedecked with the 


barbarous treasures of a whole red na- 
tion, each and every one togged out like 
a cozy corner. Picture not one day of 
this, but a week, for Mr. Lo is a gre- 
garious party, loving pleasure with all 
the intensity of his nature, and so im- 
patient that he begins his festival during 
the last days of June, overrunning as far 
as the agent allows. When he has cele- 
brated all his ceremonials, given away 
his choicest treasures, gnawed his dog 
ribs clean, and danced blisters on his 
feet, he folds up his tent and steals 
away, beginning on the morrow to save 
and plan for the following Fourth. 

In the earlier times it was customary 
for the tribe to give to some individual 
a bag containing a red penny. This was 
done amid ceremonies on the last day of 
the festival, and the recipient thereof 
became obligated to give monthly feasts 





- Eventually the little one 1s stripped even of his beaded clothes.” 


during the following year, collecting 
from his fellows moneys and merchan- 


dise for the next féte. The ways of the 
white man are contagious, however, and 
human nature is weak. How could such 
a one resist the splendors of neighboring 
stores? White bank presidents go wrong, 
a million dollars’ worth at a time. In- 
stead of buying hypothetical bushels of 
wheat, base rumor has it that Mr. Indian 
often used his trust funds to buy real 
calico of pleasing hue and certain allur- 
ing liquids which softened the general 
harshness of affairs. Now, therefore, a 
number of red pennies are distributed 
each year, the receivers of which form a 
committee, whose members check each 
other. The Government is striving to 
stop this custom, for it is not unusual 
that the holders of the symbol go in- 
gloriously broke in providing food and 


wassail for the rest. 


Generosity is not confined alone to 
these few. At each blowout gifts by 
wholesale are distributed, entire wagon- 
loads of food, yards of cloth, precious 
bead work, and horses galore being 
given away, the donors refusing to stop 
until they have presented all they have 
of value, and are utterly cleaned. 

The writer arrived at the field on 
July 1st, about thirty miles from the rail- 
road, and wishing to mix as thoroughly 
as possible camped among them. This 
was made possible by the hospitality of 
a white trader, who had established a 
stand on the fringe of the circle, so we 
rolled down our blankets together, an 
ice-cream freezer at our feet, a tub of 
lemonade at our heads, and a case 
of assorted crackers bringing up the 
right wing. Amid such hardships one 
with a strong constitution can last in- 
definitely. 
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“What is going to happen?” was 
asked of a mixed blood. 

“Oh! lots of things. We'll have a big 
feast—fine things to eat.” 

“What will you have that’s extra 
fine?” 

“Oh! everything. Rice, and prunes— 
and—” But he paused there speechless 
in the glory of such anticipation. 

Each morning the braves assemble in 
the hollows without the encampment, 
and at early daybreak charge forth from 
the mists, falling upon the camp as was 
the early custom, while yet sleep drags 
at the eyelids of the unwary; a yelling, 
befeathered horde streaming out of the 
dawn in a thunder of hoofs and a crackle 
of carbines. It is a wondrous stirring 
sight to see these stern-faced warriors 
loom through the grayness and tear past 
in the glory of full war-paint, whipping 
eagle. feathers, and clinking gear. As 
they bend and rock and yelp upon 
their foaming ponies one instinctively 
crouches low, feels for the rifle-hammer 
that should be under his thumb, and 
notes his muscles stiffen and twitch 
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while he mentally shouts to the women 
and children who ought to be cowering 
at his elbow. 

On around the great circle they go, to 
break up finally for breakfast, as the 
sun peers inquiringly into the valley. 

It is the contrast of the old and new 
which smites one so ridiculously at first. 
A painted spring-wagon standing at the 
tepee door and a rawhide tom-tom 
pounding, while a squaw in war-paint 
and blue silk skirt stoops over a camp- 
fire, cooking dog soup which will be 
topped off with ice-cream from the 
traders’ stand! An energetic white man 
had toggled up a fearfully and wonder- 
fully constructed merry-go-round, rope 
guyed and rickety, operated by a flea- 
bitten nag. Around this gathered braves 
sitting their horses in the dignity of 
bronze statues, gazing with solemn eyes 
at the machine while the thin-voiced 
proprietor barked the delirious pleasures 
of his enterprise: 

“Come on, boys. Hit ’er up. Only a 
nickel a ride. Have a ride, have a ride, 


have a ride. Only a nickel,” and these 


“ Everything strewn about to make the greatest show.” 
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men, in whom is the fighting blood of the 
old Sioux war chiefs, and to whom per- 
fect horsemanship is a habit, climbed 
down from their prancing ponies to 
mount the tottering, painted wooden 
horses of the machine. Verily, great is 
the way of the white man! 

In the morning it is customary to have 
sham battles, reproducing scenes of old, 
and no children ever entered into their 
sports half so heartily as these unsmiling 
aborigines. They play the game fairly 
from the youngest on his barebacked, 
stiff-legged colt to the wrinkled men who 
fought with Sitting Bull. When one is 
wounded he does not dismount and lie 
down on a soft, dry spot; he reels and 
pitches from his horse, hitting the ground 
with whatever part of him is nearest, and 
in a way to make the most realistic stage 
fall look like a girl dropping a lace hand- 
kerchief. 

In the center of this mile-wide arena 
is a smaller circle about one hundred 
yards in diameter, surrounded by a 
shelter of boughs. A high medicine-pole, 
peeled and bare except for the brush on 
its tip and the packets of ‘‘ medicine” 
attached midway, is reared in the center. 
Here in the shade, the concourse gathers 
after the races and spectacles of the 
morning, while sundry dances and cere- 
monies are performed. 

The old men group themselves to 
smoke, passing their three-foot stone 
pipes from right to left, each holding the 
quill-decorated stem loosely between his 
lips, inhaling till the smoke percolates 
outward through ears, nose, and pores. 
There is used but one pipe to each group, 
and with it goes an elaborately worked 
beaded bag of arm’s length, the sight of 
which brings water to the mouth of a 
curio-seeker. For tobacco (‘‘kinniki- 
nick”’ they call it), common natural leaf 
tobacco, is cut up and mixed with the 
inner bark of willow-trees. The bowls 
of these huge pipes are very small, and 
each smoker carries a carved stick to 
ram down the charge as it burns. When 
the pipe has gone from lip to lip, and 
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reaches the end of the row, it is passed 
rapidly back to the first man, who takes 
a few puffs and deals to the left again. 

The men seem to be great story-tellers, 
talking as they smoke, either in a tone of 
voice which for modulation and music 
might be copied by a society woman, or 
by means of a sign language which is 
quite remarkable. I gathered that this 
latter is widely understood among the 
various nations, for I witnessed a Sioux 
brave talking to a group of Arapahoes 
and Cheyennes, who had journeyed 
north from the Indian Territory to wit- 
ness the féte, while two Winnebago men, 
who had come from far Wisconsin, nod- 
ded understandingly from another part 
of the circle. These men were separated 
from each other by fifty yards of chatter- 
ing, dancing redskins, yet with lightning 
motions the old Dakotah told his finger 
story to the strangers. 

The women squat about, talking or 
combing their hair, while the papooses 
on their backs stare with unwinking, 
uncomplaining silence at the scene; 
their elder brothers and sisters wriggling 
about in utter unrestraint. I do not re- 
call hearing a baby cry during my stay 
with the tribe, and this is the more 
remarkable from the fact that the elders 
exercise no authority over them to speak 
of. Handkerchiefs are unknown, and 
the untended nose is a concomitant of 
youth. 

In the circle about the medicine-pole 
are held dances, the most common being 
the “‘ Omaha.” Each dance has its char- 
acteristic music, and is accompanied by 
beating drums and singing of a kind. In 
fact, such great dancers are these people, 
that circular lodges are built-in each dis- 
trict of the reserve where they gather 
twice a month for the ‘‘ Omaha.” That 
they do not dance and feast themselves 
to death is due to the agent who allows 
only this bimonthly celebration. In this 
dance only the men participate, although 
there are many wherein the squaws take 

art. 

In the old sun dance it was a practise 





to pfepare by fasting and then to slit the 
flesh of the breast and fasten through the 
wounds rawhide thongs leading up to 
the top of the medicine-pole. To show 
his bravery the dancer whirled and cir- 
cled about the mast, throwing himself 
backward in his endeavors to tear out 
the cords by the weight of his body. 
Children’s ears were pierced similarly. 
But all this has been stopped for some 
years by the Government. 

Certain esoteric rituals are observed, 
of whose significance even the younger 
Indians seem ignorant. Witness the 
horse dance. In this, four naked, paint- 
ed braves led an army of warriors 
around the three-mile circle of tents, 
pausing now and then for harangues, at 
last reaching a solitary tepee where, 
with arms on high, amid chants, they cir- 
cled about four times, dismounted and 
entered, to smoke with a chief who had 
not appeared at all to those outside. 
Meanwhile the crowd surrounded the 
tent, sitting their horses silently, until the 
old man emerged and made oration, 
stalking majestically around inside the 


ring of horsemen. None of the young 
men could tell me the significance of this, 
and the old ones would not. 

Another, more easily interpreted, rep- 
resenting the issue and home-coming of 
a defeated war party. A bush was 
planted in the prairie some yards in 
front of the master of ceremonies, who, 
by the way, wore a cross upon his breast 
made from pounded coins, said to be 
very old. As they rode out each warrior 
struck the bough with his rifle. In the 
distance a pantomime battle was fought, 
other horsemen on racing steeds circling 
about the party. The only one to re- 
turn was a footman, cautiously picking 
his trail, eyes to the ground, low-crouch- 
ing, and Winchester in hand. Coming 
to the bush, he paused long, gathering 
his clues, and then came into camp, 
where the chief with the silver cross gave 
him a blanket and filled a pipe. No word 
was said, the entire audience maintain- 
ing breathless silence. Having smoked, 
the scout could not lie, an Indian told 
me, and thereupon he recounted his tale 
of battle and defeat. 
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Many old warriors live again the 
stories of their great fights, half in pan- 
tomime, half in song or story, whipping 
imaginary horses, shooting, charging, 
and being shot, while about them squats 
the circle of silent listeners, drinking in 
the glory that has departed from the 
Sioux. 

All these days of preparation are 
merely _ limber- 
ing up for the 
Fourth. During 
the night before, 
they dance and 
sing, while the 
strange Indian 
smells of a great 
encampment 
help, with the 
weird throbbing 
of tom-toms and 
the wailing of 


hoop capper oo 


squaws from the 
distant tepees, to 
form an impres- 
sion hard to for- 


get. The myriad 


tents glow from 
the lights within 
like a great neck- 
lace of fire- 
flies hidden in 
the mountain 
grasses. Outside 
in the darkness the men gather about 
their drums, each with a stick, the 
squaws surrounding them shoulder to 
shoulder. They sing nasally to the beat 
of the drum, and jiggle in their tracks, 
the only motion being a slight bending of 
the knees. All is in perfect rhythm, and 
done to a strange measure which ends 
with a sudden yipping chorus. In the 
lodges the old men smoke and feast and 
tell stories, while the voids above are 
lighted by streaming rockets and the air 
shakes to the roar of giant firecrackers 
exploding unexpectedly at your heels. 
This is a warlike people, gathered 
here in thousands, and yet I did not see 


a fight in the days that the féte lasted, 


“ Verily, great 1s the way of the white man!” 
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nor did I hear a voice raised in anger. 
Quite a commentary on the customs of 
the civilized and peace-loving whites, 
where at a city picnic ambulance horses 
are foundered, and the casualties are 
those of a storming party. 

Entering a tent one day to escape a 
shower, I found an Indian stretched upon 
his blankets smoking the ubiquitous 

cigarette. In a 

“=m corner crouched 

a slatternly 
squaw__ rustling 
something to eat 
from two lard 
cans. Outside 
the flap was tied 
a skunk awaiting 
the time when he 
should be killed 
and dished up, 
making his pres- 
ence gloriously 
known, while a 
youngster, with 
a very unblown 
nose, indulged 
his equestrian 
strainings by rid- 
ing a_ battered 
trunk. It was a 
poverty - ridden 
camp, but the 
rain fell in sheets, 
so I apologized for my intrusion. The 
buck lay on his bed quite indifferent 
to me, and to the water which streamed 
over him through the thin drilling above. 
Another fellow entered and they talked 
about me in grunts. What wealth of 
expression a grunt conveys. I prefer 
to know the worst about myself, and 
would rather the slanders were in Eng- 
lish than to have imagination color them, 
but efforts to converse were useless, and 
my pleasantries evoked only an unwink- 
ing stare which betokened utter igno- 
rance of the language. Thereupon I 
tried signs with no better result and gave 
up. After I had remained half an hour 
longer, and proved to be not a bad sort, 
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“ Now 1s prepared the piece de résistance.” 


and incurious to a degree, the first man 
unexpectedly broke his silence. 

“Why do they call the Fourth of July 
“Independence Day’?” he said in per- 
fect English. 

My explanation was incoherent, but 
I mentioned a war with Great Britain. 

“Oh, yes! Ihave been there. London 
is a fine city,” he remarked, reminis- 
cently. 

Then up spake the other brave from 
where he squatted with the dripping rain 
streaking his war-paint. 

“*T like Paris better.” 

I gasped. 

** Archibald was born in Berlin,” said 
the female sphinx at the lard pails, turn- 
ing to indicate the child, who grinned 
at me toothlessly from his barebacked 
trunk. 

“Which do you prefer?” they asked. 

“It has stopped raining,” I said, “and 
I must be going.” 

Later it transpired that one was a 
Carlisle graduate, and all had been 
abroad with Buffalo Bill. 


The dawn of the Fourth brings with 
it the greatest of morning charges, and 
the wildest joy to all but the canine 
heart. Tails droop, and howls of melan- 
choly sadden the air, for this is the day 
of the dog. Flour, lard, sugar, and such 
speechless delicacies as rice and prunes 
have been distributed during the past 
days, and now is prepared the piéce de 
résistance, the chef-d’euvre, from the 
enjoyment of which many will gorge till 
they split their skins. Fires are built, 
pots filled, and squaws sally forth club 
in hand. I saw seven dogs killed for one 
fre, the method of execution depending 
upon the weapon handiest. Most were 
beaten to death, although some were 
stunned by a blow, then a rope fastened 
about their necks, at the ends of which 
squaws pulled, till the poor things were 
strangled. Two old hags secured a 
twenty-foot tent-pole, and knocked a 
pup down, then laid it across his neck, 
and stood on the ends of the pole, step- 
ping toward the middle, until their 
weight choked it to death. 





“It 1s quite de rigueur to eat with the naked hands.” 


The carcasses are thrown on the fire, 
till the hair is burned off in a measure, 
then hacked up and put into the pots just 
as they are. It is not uncommon for a 
dog to get up and walk off the pyre, 
but he does not get far. This cruelty 
seems not to arise from any particular 
brutality in the squaws, only from an 
indifferent callousness and a primitive 
way of doing things. 

Services start early in the bower to- 
day, for there are many things to dis- 
tribute. The big “give-away” tepees 
which, through the week, have stood in 
a clean circle, inside of the rim of dingy 
tents, are taken down by the squaws, 
lugged out across the plain, and erected 
around the green shelter, to be filled 
with presents. Wagon-loads of grub and 
merchandise, bales of multicolored cloth, 
and armfuls of bead work are spread 
out upon the grass. They are not piled 
up. Indeed no. The bolts of clean 
calico are unrolled and spread out in the 
dirt, and everything strewn about to 
make the greatest show. Generosity 


should be advertised. Elaborately ca- 
parisoned horses with bank-notes fast- 
ened to mane or bridle are tethered to 
the medicine-pole, and others are turned 
loose for him to catch who can. Such 
ones are frightened, till they rush madly 
about snorting and kicking, then finding 
their way out on the prairie are pur- 
sued by mobs of yelling riders, under a 
cloud of whirling lariats. One man an- 
nounced that he had tethered a mare and 
colt at the agency four miles away, and 
they would go to him who reached them 
first. So away went a group of horse- 
men, vanishing across the prairie like 
wraiths. 

Many parents have their children do- 
nate all they own, bringing the young- 
ster into the bower clad.in gorgeous war- 
bonnets and weighed down with beaded 
buckskin. The little one stands thus in 
the midst of his heaped-up treasures 
while the father stalks about shouting 
the names of the recipients. As a person 
is called, he rises, walks into the center, 
takes his present, shakes hands solemnly 
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THE GREAT SIOUX FESTIVAL 


with the donor, and returns to his place. 
When the category of friends has been 
exhausted, a general grab is often called, 
and the old hags, who have hovered close 
by, rush in and seize whatever they can. 
Eventually the little one is stripped even 
of his beaded clothes, till he stands in 
pitiful bare legs, then old men come 
forth and pluck from his war-bonnet 
the eagle feathers, one by one, till he is 
robbed entirely of his plumage. 

Meanwhile the feasting begins. The 
dogs are done now, and borne out across 
the prairie by the squaws, while acres of 
blackened pots appear. It is quite de 
rigueur to eat with the naked hand, ex- 
cept of the canine soup, which is handled 
with horn spoons. And now joy is un- 
confined. Although no reason save a 
sentimental one exists why the dog of 
commerce should not be of the diet, yet 
it exercises an astonishing effect upon 
the appetite to see a puppy’s head smil- 
ing at you from a stew. 

Midway of the prairie a cow was tied. 
She was fat, matronly, and possessed of 
that dignity which bespeaks a gentle 
mind and simple character. About her 
a horde of horsemen gathered, late in 
the afternoon. Here was something I 
wished to see, so | wormed my way into 
the press. Of all these thousands, every 
one rides, and a footman is rare enough 
to cause a commotion. Let him bear a 
camera, and he is a curiosity. Not only 
that, but he is in danger of being 
trampled by the ranks of riders, who 
stampede hither and yon in_ solid 
phalanx, the ponies crowding till they 
are carried from their feet. 

Patient surprise was in the dark eyes 
of the cow, as ropes were passed around 
her bust—the word does not seem right 
—and he who would was invited to ride. 

“‘Very tame sport,” I thought, as I 
focused, for she had gone to grazing 
again. When no one volunteered, | 
marveled. Evidently these men scorned 
such cripple’s work, and there was a joke 
in it somewhere. It was a squaw’s game. 
At last a man dismounted, shook off hat 
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and coat, and cinched up his belt. I 
marveled more, for he had been pointed 
out as the best rider on the reservation, 
and had busted broncos for Mr. Cody 
in most of the great cities of the world. I 
stood near the cow while she munched 
her grass and flapped a fly from her ear. 
Then one large and liquid eye winked. 
Yes, she winked at me understandingly, 
and I began to wonder if this was the 
common or garden cow of the East, or if 
perchance the blood of Texas ran in her 
veins. 

The Indian approached and leaped 
to her back like a cat, winding his fingers 
into the rope surcingle. 

Never before had I seen an atavism, 
to recognize it. That cow became a 
raging demon. Her eyes narrowed to 
ominous, steely slits, I am quite sure, 
her eyes flattened back, and she bared 
her teeth in a grin of diabolic fury. The 
peaceful and agricultural lines of mother- 
hood left her frame, while her architec- 
ture became that of a dragon in a fit. 
She swore horribly, in a coarse bass 
voice, leaped like an antelope, wriggled 
like a snake, side-stepped like a pugilist, 
and the champion bronco buster soared 
through the air aspread, landing between 
his shoulder-blades with the cough of 
escaping breath. Eventually the beast 
was ridden, but a finer bit of cowman- 
ship I have never seen, nor more won- 
derful ground and lofty tumbling. 

With sports of this character come 
foot- and horse-races, more dances and 
feasting, and finally, when the agent 
thinks enough celebration has entered 
into the aboriginal system to last it for 
a year, the Indians quietly disperse, 
scattering to their six districts. 

The Sioux will never fight again. The 
buffalo have gone forever, and so has de- 
parted war from the Indian. Under the 
care of the Government he is growing 
into citizenship, very slowly, to be sure, 
but some day he will arrive and be not 
only self-supporting but self-respecting. 

The effect of white blood is so strong 
that the line of demarcation between 
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mixed and full breeds is as cleanly de- 
fined as though they were of a different 
race. The former are the property 
owners, coming into wealth in certain 
instances, progressive, and profiting by 
the ways of the whites, although on fes- 
tival days they don head-dress and war- 
paint, reverting to the guise and customs 
of their red forebears. The latter cling 
stubbornly to all that was their own, are 
indolent and itinerant, and the Govern- 
ment has many problems to solve con- 
cerning them. Of late, work has been 
furnished on the roads. Theoretically, 
this teaches a degree of industry, but for 
months ata time it takes the Indian away 
from the homes which we are striving so 
patiently to make him found. There is 
no word in his language for “‘home.” 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
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spent in his schools where attendance is 
compulsory, but the system appears to 
be largely an educational misfit. 

One cannot force a rose to bloom by 
pressure of the thumb. A sea-lion can 
be taught to juggle with lighted torches, 
and so also much useless and inappli- 
cable knowledge may be choked down 
the Indian, but he forgets it, straight- 
away. He forsakes his college and clean 
linen for the tepee and the dog-soup 
festivals, while the boarding-school girl 
lays aside her commencement gown and 
kid shoes of high heel for the shawl, the 
moccasin, and the food upon the floor. 
From outward appearance or mode of 
life, it is impossible to tell the Carlisle 
man of football prowess from the penni- 
less, soapless, full-blood rover with a 
vocabulary of “‘ How.” 


“ Old warriors live again the stories of their great fights.” 





THE RECKONING 


By ROBERT 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FORTUNES OF WAR 


\ HAT the strange maid meant to 
do I did not know, but I knew 
what lay before me now. First I flung 
aside the curtains of her bed, tore the 
fine linen from it, burrowing in downy 
depths, under pillow, quilt, and valence, 
until my hands encountered something 
hard; and I dragged out the pistol-case 
and snapped it open. The silver-chased 
weapons lay there in perfect order; under 
the drawer that held them was another 
drawer containing finest priming-pow- 
der, shaped wads, ball, and a case of 
flints. 

So all was ready and in order. I 
closed the case and hurried up the stair- 
way to my room, candle in hand. Ha! 
The wainscot cupboard I had so cun- 
ningly devised was swinging wide. In 
it had been concealed that blotted sheet 
rejected from the copy of my letter to his 
Excellency; nothing more; yet that alone 
was quite enough to hang me, and I 
knew it as I stood there, my candle 
lighting an empty cupboard. 

Suddenly terror laid an icy hand upon 
me. I shook to my knees, listening. 
Why had he not denounced me, then? 
And in the same instant the answer came: 
He was to profit by my disgrace; he 
was to be aggrandized by my downfall. 
The drama he had prepared was to be 
set in scenery of his own choosing. His 
savant fingers grasped the tiller, steering 
me inexorably to my destruction. 
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Yet, as I stood there, teeth set, tear- 
ing my finery from me, flinging coat one 
way, waistcoat another, and dressing me 
with blind haste in riding-clothes and 
boots, I felt that just a single chance was 
left to me, with honor; and I seized the 
passes that Sir Henry had handed me 
for Sir Peter and his lady, and stuffed 
them into my breast-pocket. 

Gloved, booted, spurred, I caught up 
the case of pistols, ran down the stairs, 
flung open the door, and slammed it 
behind me. 

4 Sir Peter stood waiting by the coach; 
and when he saw me with his pistol- 
case he said: ‘‘ Well done, Carus! I had 
no mind to go hammering at a friend’s 
door to beg a brace of pistols at such an 
hour.” 

I placed the case after he had entered 
the coach. -Dr. Carmody made room 
for me, but I shook my head. 

“I ride,” I said. ‘“‘Wait but an in- 
stant more.” 

“Why do you ride?” asked Sir Peter, 
_surprised. 

“You will understand later,” I said 
gaily. “‘ Be patient, gentlemen;” andI ran 
for the stables. Sleepy hostlers in smalls 
and bare feet tumbled out in the glare of 
the coach-house lanthorn at my shout. 

“The roan,” I said briefly. “Saddle 
for your lives!” 

The stars were no paler in the heavens 
as I stood there on the grass, waiting, 
yet dawn must be very near now; and 
indeed the bird’s chorus broke out as I 
set foot to stirrup, though still all was 
dark around me. 
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“Now, gentlemen,” I said, spurring 
up to the carriage-door. I nodded to the 
coachman, and we were off at last, I 
composed and keenly alert, cantering at 
Sir Peter’s coach-wheels, perfectly aware 
that I was riding for my liberty at last, 
or for a fall that meant the end of all for 
me. 

There was a chaise standing full in.the 
light of the tavern windows when we 
clattered up—a horse at the horse-block, 
too, and more horses tied to the hitch- 
ing-ring at the side-door. 

At the sound of our wheels Mr. Jessop 
appeared, hastening from the cherry 
grove, and we exchanged salutes very 
gravely, I asking pardon for the delay, 
he protesting at apology; saying that an 
encounter by starlight was, after all, ir- 
regular, and that his principal desired 
to wait for dawn if it did not inconve- 
nience us too much. 

Then, hat in hand, he asked Sir Peter’s 
indulgence for a private conference with 
me, and led me away by the arm into a 
sweet-smelling lane, all thick with honey- 
suckle and candleberry shrub. 

“Carus,” he said, “this is painfully 
irregular. We are proceeding as passion 
dictates, not according to code. Mr. 
Butler has no choice but to accept, yet 
he is innocent of wrong intent, and has 
so informed me.” 

“Does he deny his marriage?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, sir, most solemnly. The lady 
was his mistress, since discarded. He 
is quite guiltless of this affront to Sir 
Peter Coleville, and desires nothing bet- 
ter than to say so.” 

“That concerns us all,” I said seri- 
ously. “I am acting for Sir Peter, and 
I assume the responsibility without con- 
sulting him. Where is Mr. Butler?” 

“In the tap-room parlor.” 

“Say to him that Sir Peter will re- 
ceive him in the coffee-room,” I said 
quietly. 

Jessop impulsively laid his honest 
hand upon my shoulder as we turned 
toward the tavern. 
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“Thank you, Carus,” he said. “I 
am happy that I have to deal with you 
instead of some fire-eating, suspicious 
bullhead, sniffing for secret mischief 
where none lies hid.” 

“T hear that Lady Coleville is come 
to stop the duel at any cost,” I observed, 
halting at the door. ‘‘ May we not hope 
to avoid a distressing scene, Jessop?” 

“We must,” he answered, as I left 
him in the hallway and entered the coffee- 
room where Sir Peter waited, seated 
alone, his feet to the empty fireplace. 

“Where is Lady Coleville?” he asked, 
as I stepped up. ‘“‘She must not remain 
here, Carus.” 

“You are not to fight,” I said smiling. 

“Not to fight!” he repeated, slowly 
rising, eyes ablaze. 

“Pray trust me with your honor,” I 
replied impatiently, opening the door 
to a servant’s knock. And to the wide- 
eyed fellow I said: “Go and say to Lady 
Coleville that Sir Peter is not to fight. 
Say to her og 

I stopped short. Lady Coleville ap- 
peared in an open doorway across the 
hall, her gaze passing my shoulder 
straight to Sir Peter, who stood facing 
her behind me. 

“What pleasantry is this?” she asked, 
advancing, a pale smile stamped on her 
lovely face. 1 made way; she stepped 
before me, walking straight to Sir Peter. 
I followed, closing the door behind me. 

“Have I ever, ever in all these years 
counseled you to dishonor?” she asked. 
**Then listen now. There is no honor 
in this thing you seek to do, but in it 
there lies a dreadful wrong to me.” 

“He offered insult to our kin—our 
guest. I cannot choose but ask the only 
reparation he can give,” said Sir Peter 
steadily. 

** And leave me to the chance of widow- 
hood?” 

Sir Peter whitened to a deathly hue; 
his distressed eyes traveled from her to 
me; he made to speak, but no sound 
came. 

“This is all useless,” I said quietly, as 
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a knock came at the door. I stepped 
back and opened it to Walter Butler. 

When he saw me his dark eyes lit up 
with that yellow glare I knew already. 
Then he turned, bowing to Lady Cole- 
ville and to Sir Peter, who, pale and as- 
tounded, stared at the man as though 
the fiend himself stood there before him. 

“Sir Peter,” began his enemy, “I 
have thought——”’ 

But I cut him short with a contemp- 
tuous laugh. 

“Sir Peter,” I said, “‘Mr. Butler is 
here to say that he is not wedded to his 
Tryon County mistress—that is all; and 
as he therefore has not offended you, 
there is no reason for you to challenge 
him. Now, sir, I pray you take Lady 
Coleville and return. Go, in God’s 
name, Sir Peter, for time spurs me, and 
I have business here to keep me!” 

“Let Sir Peter remain,” said Butler 
coldly. “‘My quarrel is not with him, 
nor his with me.” 

“No,” said I gaily, 
think.” 

“Carus,” cried Lady Coleville, “I 
forbid you! What senseless thing is this 
you seek?” 

“Pray calm yourself, madam,” said 
Mr. Butler; “‘he stands in more danger 
of the gallows than of me.” 

Sir Peter pushed forward. I caught 
his arm, forcing him aside, but he strug- 
gled, saying: “Did you not hear the 
man! Let me go, Carus; do you think 
such an insult to you can pass me like a 
puff o’ sea-wind?” 

“Tt strikes me first,” I said. 
to me that Mr. Butler answers!” 

““No, gentlemen, to me!” said a low 
voice behind us—the voice of Elsin Grey. 

Amazed, we turned, passion still mar- 
ring our white faces. Calm, bright- 
eyed, a smile that I had never seen im- 
printed on her closed lips, she walked 
to the table, unlocked the case of pistols, 
lifted them, and laid them there in the 
yellow lamplight. 

“Elsin! Elsin!” stammered Lady 
Coleville; “‘have you, too, gone mad?” 


“it is with me, I 


“Tt is 
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“This is my quarrel,” she said, turn- 
ing on me so fiercely that I stepped back. 
“If any shot is fired in defense to me, / 
fire it; if any bullet is sped to defend my 
honor, J speed it, gentlemen. Why”— 
and she turned like a flash upon Sir 
Peter—“‘why do you assume to inter- 
fere in this? Is not an honest man’s 
duty to his own wife first? Small honor 
you do yourself or her!—scant love must 
you bear her to risk your life to chance 
in a quarrel that concerns not you!” 

Astounded and dumb, we stood there 
as though rooted to the floor. 

She looked at Butler and laughed; 
picked up a pistol, loaded it with in- 
credible deftness, laid it on the table, 
and began loading the other. 

“Elsin! Elsin!” cried Lady Coleville, 
catching her by the waist; ‘‘ what is this 
wild freak of yours? Have you all gone 
mad to-night ?”’ 

“You shake my hand and spill the 
powder,” said the Hon. Miss Grey, smi- 
ling. 

“Elsin,’” murmured Walter Butler, 
“has this fellow Renault poisoned you 
against me?” 

“Why, no, sir. You are married to a 
wife and dare to court me! There lies the 
poison, Mr. Butler!” 

“Hush, Elsin!” murmured Lady 
Coleville. “‘It was a mistake, dear. Mr. 
Butler is not married to the—the lady 
—to anybody. He swears it!” 

“Not wedded?” She stared, then 
turned scarlet to her hair. And Walter 
Butler, I think, mistook the cause and 
meaning of that crimson shame, for he 
smiled, and drawing a paper from his 
coat, spread it to Sir Peter’s eyes. 

“I spoke of the gallows, Sir Peter, and 
you felt yourself once more affronted. 
Yet, if you will glance at this——” 

“What is it?” asked Sir Peter, look- 
ing him in the eye. 

“Treason, Sir Peter—a letter—part 
of one—to the rebel Washington, writ- 
ten by a spy!” 

“A lie! J wrote it!” said the Hon. 
Miss Grey. 
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Walter Butler turned to her, amazed, 
doubting his ears. 

“A jest,” she continued carelessly, “to 
amuse Mr. Renault.” 

“Amuse him! It is in his own hand!” 
stammered Butler. 

“Apparently. But I wrote it, imitat- 
ing his hand to plague him. It is indif- 
ferently done,” she added, with a shrug. 
“| hid it in the cupboard he uses for his 
love-letters. How came it in your fin- 
gers, Mr. Butler?” 

In blank astonishment he stood there, 
the letter half extended, his eyes almost 
starting from his face. Slowly she 
moved forward, confronting him, in- 
solent eyes meeting his; and, ere he 
could guess what she purposed, she had 
snatched the blotted fragment from him 
and crushed it in her hand, always eying 
him until he crimsoned in the focus of 
her white contempt. 

“Go!” she said. 
passionless. 

He turned his burning eyes from her to 
Lady Coleville, to Sir Peter, then bent 
his gazeon me. What he divined in my 


Her low voice was 


face I know not, but the flame leaped in 
his eyes, and that ghastly smile stretched 
the muscles of his visage. 

“My zeal, it seems, has placed me at a 


sorry disadvantage,” he said. “Error 
piled on error growing from a most un- 
happy misconstruction of my purposes 
has changed faith to suspicion, amity to 
coldness. I know not what to say to 
clear myself—” He turned his mel- 
ancholy face to Elsin; all anger had 
faded from it, and only deepest sadness 
shadowed the pale brow. ‘“‘I ventured 
to believe, in days gone by, that my de- 
votion was not utterly displeasing—that 
perhaps the excesses of a stormy and 
impetuous youth might be condoned in 
the humble devotion of an _ honest 
passion——”’ 

The silence was intense; he turned 
dramatically to Sir Peter, his well- 
shaped hand opening in graceful salute 
as he bowed. 

“T ask you, sir, to lend a gentle judg- 
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ment till I clear myself. And of your 
lady I humbly beg that mercy also.” 
Again he bowed profoundly, hand on 
hilt, a perfect figure of faultless courtesy, 
graceful, composed, proudly enduring, 
proudly subduing pride. 

Then he slowly raised his dark head 
and looked at me. ‘“‘Mr. Renault,” he 
said, “‘it is my misfortune that our paths 
have crossed three times. I trust they 
cross no more, but may run hereafter in 
pleasant parallel. I was hasty, I was 
wrong to judge you. I am impatient, 
oversensitive, quick to fire at what I 
deem an insult to my King. I serve him 
as my hot blood dictates—and I searched 
your chamber. How can you blame me 
if I took this lady’s playful jest for some- 
thing else?” 

“*T do not blame you, Captain Butler,” 
I said disdainfully. 

“Then may we not resume an inter- 
course as entertaining as it was of profit 
to myself?” 

“Time heals—but Time must not be 
spurred too hard,” I answered, watching 
him. 

His stealthy eyes dropped as he in- 
clined his head in acquiescence. 

Then Sir Peter spoke frankly, im- 
petuously, his good heart dictating ever 
to his reason; and what he said was 
amiable and kind, standing there, his 
sweet lady’s arm resting on his own. 
And she, too, spoke graciously but 
gravely, with a gentle admonition trail- 
ing at the end. 

But when he turned to Elsin Grey, she 
softened nothing, and her gesture com- 
mitted him to silence while she spoke: 
“End now what you have said so well, 
nor add one word to that delicate 
pyramid of eloquence which you have 
raised so high to your own honor, Cap- 
tain Butler. I am slow-witted and must 
ask advice from that physician, Time, 
whom Mr. Renault, too, has called in 
council.” 

*““Am I then banished?” he asked 
below his breath. 


*““Ask yourself, Mr. Butler. And if 
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you find no reply, then I shall answer 
you.” 

All eyes were on her. What magic 
metamorphosis had made this woman 
from a child in a single night? Where 
had vanished that vague roundness of 
cheek and chin in this drawn beauty of 
maturity? that untroubled eye, that in- 
decision of caprice, that charming rest- 
lessness, that childish confidence in 
others, accepting as a creed what grave 
lips uttered as a guidance to the lesser 
years that rested lightly on her? 

And Walter Butler, too, had noted 
some of this, perplexed at the reserve, 
the calm self-confidence, the unim- 
agined strength and cold composure 
which he had once swayed by his passion 
as a fair and clean-stemmed sapling 
tosses in tempests that uproot maturer 
growth. 

His furtive, unconvinced eyes sought 
the floor as he took his leave with every 
ceremony due himself and us. * Dawn 
already whitened the east. He mounted 
by the tavern window, and I saw him 


against the pallid sky in silhouette, ri- 
ding slowly toward the city, Jessop beside 
him, and their horses’ manes whipping 
the rising sea-wind from the west. 
“What a nightmare this has been!” 
whispered Lady Coleville, her husband’s 


hands imprisoned in her own. And to 
Elsin: ‘Child! What scenes have we 
dragged you through! Heaven forgive 
us!—for you have learned a_ sorry 
wisdom here concerning men!” 

“I have learned,” she said steadily, 
‘more than you think, madam. Will 
you forgive me if I ask a word alone with 
Mr. Renault?” 

“Not here, child. Look! Day comes 
creeping on us yonder in the hills. 
Come home before you have your talk 
with Carus. You may ride with him if 
you desire, but follow us.” 

Sir Peter turned to gather up his 
pistols; but Elsin laid her hand on them, 
saying that I would care for everything. 

“Sure she means to have her way with 
us as well as with Walter Butler,” he 
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said humorously. “‘Come, sweetheart, 
leave them to this new wisdom Elsin 
found along the road somewhere be- 
tween the Cog d’Or and Wall Street. 
They may be wiser than they seem; 
they could not well be less wise than 
they are.” 

The set smile on Elsin’s lips changed 
nothing as Sir Peter led his lady, all 
reluctant, from the coffee-room, where 
the sunken candles flickered in the 
pallid light of morning. 

From the front windows we saw the 
coach drive up, and Lady Coleville, 
looking back in protest, enter; and after 
her Sir Peter and Dr. Carmody, with his 
cases. 

“Come to the door and make as 
though we meant to mount and follow,” 
she said quietly. “Here, take these 
pistols. Raise the pan and lower the 
hammers. ‘They are loaded. Thrust 
them somewhere—beneath your coat. 
Now follow me.” 

I obeyed in silence. As we came out 
of the tavern door Lady Coleville nod- 
ded, and her coach moved off, pass- 
ing our horses, which the hostlers were 
bringing round. 

I put Elsin up, then swung astride my 
roan, following her out into the road— 
a rod or two only ere she wheeled into 
the honeysuckle lane, reining in so that 
I came abreast of her. 

“Now ride!” she said in an unsteady 
voice. ‘I know the man you have to 
deal with. There is no mercy in him, I 
tell you, and no safety now for you until 
you make the rebel lines!” 

“T know it,” I said; “‘but what of 

ou?” 

“What of me?” She laughed a bitter 
laugh, striking her horse so that he 
bounded forward down the sandy lane, 
I abreast of her, stride for stride. ‘‘ What 
of me? Why, I lied to him, that is all, 
Mr. Renault. And he knew it!” 

“Ts that all?” I asked. 

“No, not all. He told the truth to 
you and to Sir Peter. -And J knew it.” 

“In what did he tell the truth?” 
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“In what he said about—his mis- 
tress.” Her face crimsoned, but she 
held her head steady and high, nor 
faltered at the word. 

“ How is it that you know?” 

“How does a woman know? Tell me 
and I’ll confess it. I know because a 
woman knows such things. Let it rest 
there—a matter scarcely fitted for dis- 
cussion between a maid and a man— 
though I am being soundly schooled, 
God wot! in every branch of infamy.” 

“Then turn here,” I said, reigning 
in, “‘and ride no more with what men 
call a spy.” 

But she galloped on, head set, flushed 
and expressionless, and I spurred to 
overtake her. 

“Turn back!” I said hoarsely. “It 
may go hard with you if I am taken at 
the lines!” 

“Those passes that Sir Henry gave 
you! You have them?” 

oa os 

“For Sir Peter and his lady?” 

“So they are made out.” 

“Do they know you at Kingsbridge?” 

“Yes. The Fifty-fourth guard it.” 

“Then how can you hope to pass?” 

“T shall pass one way or another,” 
I said between my teeth. 

She drew from her breast a crumpled 
paper, unfolded it, and passed it to me, 
galloping beside me all the while. I 
scanned it carefully; it was a pass signed 
by Sir Henry Clinton, permitting her 
and me to pass the lines, and dated that 
very night! 

“How in Heaven’s name did you se- 
cure this paper in the last nick 0’ time?” 
I cried, astounded. 

“T knew you needed it—from what 
you said there in my chamber. Do you 
remember that Sir Henry left the Fort 
for a council? It is not far to Queen 
Street; and when I left you I mounted 
and galloped thither.” 

“But—but what excuse——” 

“Ask me not, Carus,” she said im- 
patiently, while a new color flowed 


through cheek and temple. “Sir Henry 
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first denied me, then he began to laugh 
—and I—I galloped here with the ink 
all wet upon the pass. Whither leads 
this lane?” 

“To the Kingsbridge road.” 

“Would they stop and search us if 
dissatisfied ?”’ 

“T think not.” 

“Well, I shall take no risk,” she said, 
snatching the blotted paper from her 
bosom—the paper she had taken from 
Walter Butler, and which was written 
in my hand. 

“Hide it under a stone in the hedge- 
row—and place the passes that you had 
for Sir Peter with it!” she said, drawing 
bridle and looking back. 

I dismounted, turned up a great stone, 
thrust the papers under, then dropped 
it to its immemorial bed once more. 

“Quick!” she whispered. “I heard 
a horse’s iron-shod foot striking a peb- 
ble!” 

“Behind us?” 

“Yes. Now gallop! 

Our horses plunged on again, fretting 
at the curb. She rode a mare as black 
‘as a crow save for three silvery fetlocks; 
and my roan’s stride distressed her noth- 
ing. Into the Kingsbridge road we 
plunged in the white river-mist that 
walled the hedges from our view, and 
there, as we galloped through the sand, 
far behind us I thought to hear a sound 
like metal clipping stone. 

“You shall come no farther!” I said. 
“You cannot be found in company with 
me: ‘Turn south and strike the Green- 
wich road!” 

“Too late,” she said calmly. “‘ You 
forget I compromised myself with that 
same pass you carry.” 

“Why in God’s name did you in- 
clude yourself in it?” I asked. 

“Because the pass was denied me 
until I asked it for us both.” 

“You mean 4g 

“T mean that I lied again to Sir Henry 
Clinton, Mr. Renault. Spare me now!” 

Amazed, comprehending nothing, I 
fell silent for a space, then turned to 
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scan her face, but read nothing in its 
immobility. 

“Why did you do all this for me—a 
spy?” I asked. 

“For that reason!” she answered 
sharply—‘‘lest the disgrace bespatter 
my kinsman, Sir Peter, and his sweet 
lady!” 

“But—what will be said when you 
return alone and I am gone?” 

“Nothing—for I do not return.” 

*“You—you——” 

“T ask you to spare me! Once the 
lines are passed there is no danger that 
disgrace shall fall on any one—not even 
on you and me.” 

“But how—what will folk say——” 

“They'll say we fled together to be 
wedded!” she cried, exasperated. “‘If 
you will force me, learn then that | 
made excuse and got my pass for that! 
I told Sir Henry that I loved you and 
that I was plighted to Walter Butler. 
And Sir Henry, hating Mr. -Butler, 
laughed until he could not see for the 
tears, and scratched me off my pass for 
Gretna Green with his choicest blessing 
on the lie I offered in return! There, 
sir, is what I have done. I vwaid I loved 
you, and I lied. I shall go with you, then 
ask a flag of the rebels to pass me on to 
Canada. And so you see, Mr. Renault, 
that no disgrace can fall on me or mine 
through any infamy, however black, 
that others must account for!” 

And she drew her sun-mask from her 
belt and put it on. 

Her wit, her most amazing resource, 
her anger, so amazed me that I rode on, 
dazed, swaying in the stride of the tire- 
less gallop. Then in a flash, alert once 
more, I saw ahead the mist rising from 
the Harlem, the mill on the left, with its 
empty windows and the two poplar-trees 
beside it, the stone piers and wooden 
railing of the bridge, the sentinels on 
guard, already faced our way, watching 
our swift approach. 

As we drew bridle in a whirlwind of 
sand the guard came tumbling out at 
the post’s loud bawling, and the officer 
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of the guard followed, sauntering up to 
our hard-breathing horses, and peering 
up into our faces. 

“Enderly!” I exclaimed. 

“Well, what the devil, Carus—” he 
began—then bit his words in two and 
bowed to the masked lady, perplexed 
eyes traveling from her to me and back 
again. When I held out the pass for 
his inspection he took it, scrutinizing it 
gravely, nodded, and strolled back to 
the mill. 

“Hurry, Enderly!” I called after him. 

He struck a smarter gait, but to me 
it seemed a year ere he reappeared with 
a pass uiséed, and handed it to me. 

“Have a care,” he said; “the country 
beyond swarms with cowboys and skin- 
ners, and the rebel horse ride every- 
where unchecked. They’ve an outpost 
at Valentine’s, and riflemen along the 
Bronx 

At that instant a far sound came to 
my ears, distant still on the road behind 
us. It was the galloping of horses. 
Elsin Grey leaped from her saddle, lift- 
ing her mask and smiling sweetly down 
at Captain Enderly. 

“Tt’s a sharp run to Gretna Green,” 
she said. “If you can detain the gentle- 
man who follows us we will not forget 
the service, Captain Enderly!” 

“By Heaven!” he exclaimed, his per- 
plexed face clearing into grinning com- 
prehension. And, to the sentries: “ Fall 
back there, lads! Free way for’ard!” 
he cried. ‘‘Now, Carus! Madam, your 
most obedient!” 

The steady thud of galloping horses 
sounded nearer behind us. _ I turned, 
expecting to see the horsemen, but they 
were still screened by the hill. 

“Luck to you!” muttered Enderly, as 
we swung into a canter, our horses’ hoofs 
drumming thunder on the quivering 
planks that jumped beneath us as we 
spurred to a gallop. Ah! They were 
shouting now, behind us! They, too, 
had heard the echoing tattoo we beat 
across the bridge. 


“Pray God that young man holds 
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them!” she whispered, pale face turned. 
“There they are! They spy us now! 
They are riding at the bridge! Mercy on 
us’ the soldiers have a horse by the bit, 
forcing them back. They have stopped 
Mr. Butler. Now, Carus!” 

Into the sand once more we plunged, 
riding at a sheer run through the semi- 
darkness of the forest that closed in 
everywhere; on, on, the wind whistling in 
our teeth, her hair blowing, and her gilt- 
laced hat flying from the silken cord that 
held it to her shoulder. How grandly 
her black mare bore her—the slight, 
pale-faced figure sitting the saddle with 
such perfect grace and poise! 

The road swung to the east, ascending 
in long spirals. Then, through the 
trees I caught the glimmer of water— 
the Bronx River! and beyond I saw a 
stubble-field all rosy in the first rays of 
the rising sun. 

The ascent was steeper now. 


Our 


horses slackened to a canter, to a trot, 
then to a walk as the road rose upward 
set with boulders and loose stones. 

I had just turned to caution my com- 


panion, and was pointing ahead to a 
deep washout which left but a narrow 
path between two jutting boulders, when, 
without the slightest sound, from the 
shadow of these same rocks sprang two 
men, long brown rifles leveled. And in 
silence we drew bridle at the voiceless 
order from the muzzles of ‘those twin 
barrels bearing upon us without a 
tremor. 

An instant of suspense; the rifle of the 
shorter fellow swept from Elsin Grey to 
me; and I, menaced by both weapons, 
sat on my heavily breathing horse, whose 
wise head and questioning ears recon- 
noitered these strange people who 
checked us at the rocky summit of the 
hill. For they were strange, silent folk, 
clothed in doeskin from neck to ankle, 
and alike as two peas in their caped 
hunting-shirts, belted in with scarlet 
wampum, and the fringe falling in soft 
cascades from shoulder to cuff, from hip 
to ankle, following the laced seams. 
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My roan had become nervous, sha- 
king his head and backing, and Elsin’s 
restive mare began sidling across their 
line of fire. 

“Rein in, madam!” came a warning 
voice—‘‘and you, sir! Stand fast there! 
Now, young man, from which party do 
you come?” 

“From the lower,” I answered cheer- 
fully, “‘and happy to be clear of them.” 

“And with which party do you fore- 
gather, my gay cock o’ the woods?” 

“With the upper party, friend.” 

“Friend!” sneered the taller fellow, 
lowering his rifle and casting it into the 
hollow of his left arm. “It strikes me 
that you are somewhat sudden with your 
affections—”’ He came sauntering for- 
ward, a giant in his soft, clinging buck- 
skins, talking all the while in an irritable 
voice: “Friend? Maybe, and maybe 
not,” he grumbled; “all eggs don’t hatch 
into dickey-birds, nor do all rattlers 
beat the long roll—”’_ He laid a sudden 
hand on my bridle, looking up at me 
with swaggering impudence, which in- 
stantly changed into amazed recognition. 

“‘Gad-a-mercy!” he cried, delighted; 
‘is it you, Mr. Renault?” 

“Tt surely is,” I said, drawing a long 
breath of relief to find in these same 
forest-runners my two drovers. 

“How far is it to the lines, friend 
Mount?” 

“Not far, not very far, Mr. Renault,” 
he said. ‘There should be a post of 
Jersey militia this side o’ Valentine’s, 
and we’re like to see a brace of Sheldon’s 
Dragoons at any moment. Lord, sir, 
but I’m contented to see you, for I was 
loath to leave you in York, and Walter 
Butler there untethered, ranging the 
streets, free as a panther on a sunset 
cliff!” 

His companion, the Weasel, rifle at a 
peaceful trail, came trotting up beside 
his giant comrade, standing on tiptoe to 
link arms with him, his solemn, owl-like 
eyes roaming from Elsin Grey to me. 

I named them to Elsin. She regarded 
them listlessly from her saddle, and they 
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removed their round skull-caps of silver 
moleskin and bowed to her. 

“T never thought to be so willing to 
meet rebel riflemen,” she said, patting 
her horse’s mane and glancing at me. 

“Lord, Cade!” whispered Mount to 
his companion, “he’s stolen a Tory 
maid from under their very noses! 
Make thy finest bow, man, for the credit 
o’ Morgan’s Men!” 

And again the strange pair bowed low, 
caps in hand, the Weasel with quiet, 
quaint dignity, Mount with his elaborate 
rustic swagger, and a flourish peculiar 
to the forest-runner, gay, reckless, yet 
withal respectful. 

A faint smile touched her eyes as she 
inclined her proud little head. Mount 
looked up at me. I nodded; and the two 
riflemen wheeled in their tracks and 
trotted forward, Mount leading, and his 
solemn little comrade following at heel, 
close as a hound. When they had dis- 
appeared over the hill’s rocky summit 
our horses moved forward at a walk, 
breasting the crest, then slowly descended 
the northern slope, picking their way 
among the loosened slate and pebbles. 

And now for the first time came to me 
a delicious thrill of exultation in my new- 
found liberty. Free at last of that 
prison city! Free at last to look all men 
between the eyes! Free to bear arms, 
and use them, too, under a flag I had 
not seen in four long years save as 
they brought in our captured colors—a 
ragged, blood-blackened rag or two to 
match those silken standards lost at 
Bennington and Saratoga! 

I looked up into the cloudless sky, I 
looked around me. I saw the tall trees 
tinted by the sun, I felt a free wind 
blowing from that wild north I loved so 
well. 

I drew my lungs full. I opened wide 
my arms, easing each cramped muscle. 
I stretched my legs to the stirrup’s 
length in sweetest content. 

Down through a fragrant birch- 
grown road, smelling of fern and winter- 
green and sassafras, we moved, the cool 
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tinkle of moss-choked watercourses ever 
in our ears, mingling with melodies of 
woodland birds—shy, freedom-loving 
birds that came not with the robins to 
the city—ah, I knew these birds, being 
country-bred—knew them one and all— 
the gray hermit, holy chorister of hymn 
divine; the white-throat, sweetly repeat- 
ing his allegiance to his motherland of 
Canada; the great scarlet-tufted cock 
that drums on the bark in stillest depths; 
the lonely little creeping-birds that 
whimper up and down the trunks of 
forest-trees, and the black-capped chick- 
adee that fears not man but cities— 
all these I listened to, and knew and 
loved as guerdons of that freedom which 
I had so long craved, and craved in vain. 

And now I had it; it was mine! I 
tasted it, I embraced it with wide arms, 
I breathed it. And far away I heard the 
woodland hermits singing of freedom, 
and of the sweetness of it, and of the 
mercies of the Most High. 

Thrilled with happiness, I glanced at 
Elsin Grey where she rode a pace or so 
ahead of me, her fair head bent, her face 
composed but colorless as the lace droop- 
ing from her stock. The fatigue of a 
sleepless night was telling on her, though 
as yet the reaction of the strain had not 
affected me one whit. 

She raised her head as I forced my 
horse forward to her side: “‘ What is it, 
Mr. Renault?” she asked coldly. 

“I’m sorry you are fatigued, 
Elsin 5 

“T am not fatigued.” 

““What!—after all you have done for 
me 

“T have done nothing for you, Mr. 
Renault.” 

“Nothing ?—when I owe you every- 
thing that a 

“You owe me nothing that I care to 
accept.” 

“My thanks rs 

“T tell you you owe me nothing. Let 
it rest so!” 

Her unfriendly eyes warned me to 
silence, but I said bluntly: 
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“That Mr. Cunningham is not this 
moment fiddling with my neck, I owe to 
you. I offer my thanks, and I remain 
at your service. That is all.” 

“Do you think,” she answered quietly, 
“that a rebel hanged could interest 
me unless that hanging smirched my 
kin?” 

“Elsin! Elsin!” I said, “‘is there not 
bitterness enough in the world but you 
and I must turn our friendship into 
hate?” 

“What do you care whether it turn 
to hate or—love?” She laughed, but 
there was no mirth in her eyes. “You 
are free; you have done your duty; your 
brother rebels will reward you. What 
further have I to do with you, Mr. 
Renault? You have used me, you have 
used my kin, my friends. Not that I 
blame you—nay, Mr. Renault, I admire, 
I applaud, I understand more than you 
think. I even count him brave who can 
go out as you have done, scornful of life, 
pitiless of friendships formed, reckless of 
pleasure, of what men call their code of 
honor; indifferent to the shameful death 
that hovers like a shadow, and the scorn 
of all, even of friends—for a spy has no 
friends, if discovered. All this, sir, I 
comprehend, spite of my few years which 
once—when we were friends—you in 
your older wisdom found amusing—” 
She turned sharply away, brushing her 
eyelashes with gloved fingers. 

Presently she looked straight ahead 
again, a set smile on her tight lips. 

““The puppets in New York danced to 
the tune you whistled,” she said, “‘and 
because you danced, too, they never 
understood that you were master of the 
show. Oh, we all enjoyed the dance, 
sir—I, too, serving your designs as all 
served. Now ‘you have done with us, 
and it remains for us to make our exits 
as gracefully as may be es 

She made a little salute with her 
riding-whip—gracious, quite free of 
mockery. 

“The fortune of war, Mr. Renault,” 
she said. “Salute to the conqueror!” 
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“Only a gallant enemy admits as 
much,” I answered, flushing. 

“Mr. Renault, am I your enemy?” 

“Elsin, I fear you are.” 

“Why? Because you waked me from 
my dream?” 

“What dream?: That nightmare ten- 
anted by Walter Butler that haunted 
you? Is it not fortunate that you awoke 
in time—even if, you had loved him ?— 
but you never did!” 

“No, I never loved him. But that was 
not the dream you waked me from 

“More than that, child, you do not 
know what love means. How should 
you know? Why, even I do not know, 
and I am twenty-three!” 

“Once,” she said smiling, “I told you 
that there is no happiness in love. It is 
the truth, Mr. Renault; there is no joy 
init. That much I know of love. Now, 
sir, as you admit you know nothing of 
it, you cannot contradict me, can you?” 

She smiled gaily, leaning forward in 
her saddle, stroking her horse’s mane. 

“No, I am not your enemy,” she con- 
tinued. ‘There is enough of war in the 
world, is there not, Mr. Renault? And 
I shall soon be on my way to Canada. 
Were I your enemy, how impotent am I 
to compass your destruction—impotent 
as a love-sick maid who chooses as her 
gallant a gentleman most agreeable, 
gently bred, faultless in conduct and 
address, upon whose highly polished 
presence she gazes, seeking depth, and 
finds but her own silly face mirrored on 
the surface.” 

She turned from me and raised her 
head, gazing up through interlacing 
branches into the blue above. 

“*Ah, we must be friends, Carus,”’ she 
said wearily; ““we have cost each other 
too dear.” 

“T have cost you dear enough,” I 
muttered. 

“Not too dear for all you have taught 
me.” 

“What have I taught you?” 

“To know a dream from the reality,” 
she said listlessly. 
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“* Better you should learn from me than 
from Walter Butler,” I said bluntly. - 

“From him! Why, he taught me 
nothing. I fell in love again—treally in 
love—for an hour or two—spite of the 
lesson he could not teach me. I tell you 
he taught me nothing—not even to dis- 
trust the vows of men. If it was a wrong 
he dared to meditate, it touches not me, 
Carus—touches me no more than his 
dishonoring hand, which he never dared 
to lay.upon me.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, 
troubled. “Have you taken a brief 
fancy to another? Do you imagine that 
you are in love again? What is it that 
you mean, Elsin?” 

“Mean? God knows. I am tired to 
the soul, Carus. I have no pride left— 
not a shred—nothing of resentment. I 
fancy I love 
drags me on, trailing pride, shame, and 
becoming modesty after me in the dust.” 
She laughed, flinging her arm out in an 
impatient gesture: “‘ What is this war to 
me, Carus, save as it concerns him? In 
Canada we wag our heads and talk of 
rebels—here we speak of redcoats and 
patriots—and it’s all one to me, Carus, 
so that no dishonor touches the man I 
love or my own Canada. Your-country 
here is nothing to me except for the sake 
of this one man.” 

She turned toward me from her saddle. 

“You may be right, you rebels,” she 
said. “If aught threatened Canada, no 
loyalty to a King whom I have never 
seen could stir me to forsake my own 
people. That is why I am so bitter, I 
think; not because Sir Frederick Haldi- 
mand is kin to me, but because your 
people dared to storm Quebec.” 

“Those who marched thither march 
no more,” I said gravely. 

“Then let it be peace betwixt us. My 
enmity stops at the grave—and_ they 
march no more, as you say.” 

“Do you give me your friendship 
again, Elsin?” 

She raised her eyes and looked at me 


steadily. 
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“Tt was yours before you asked me, 
Carus. It has always been yours. It 
has never faltered for one moment even 
when I said the things that a hurt pride 
forced from me.” She shook her head 
slowly, reining in. I, too, drew bridle. 

“The happiest moment of my life was 
when I knew that I had been the in- 
strument to unlock for you the door of 
safety,” she said, and stripped the glove 
from her white fingers. ‘“‘ Kiss my hand 
and thank me, Carus. It is all I ask of 
friendship.” 

Her hand lay at my lips, pressed 
gently for an instant, then fell to her side. 

“Dear, dear Elsin!” I cried, catching 
her hand in both of mine again, crush- 
ing it to my lips. 

“Don’t, Carus,” she said tremulously. 
“If you—if you do that—you might— 
you might conceive a—a regard for 

” 
me 

“Lord, child!” I exclaimed, “you but 
this moment confessed your fancy for a 
man of whose very name and quality I 
stand in ignorance!” 

She drew her hand away, laughing, a 
tenderness in her eyes I never had sur- 
prised there before. 

“Silly,” she said, “‘ you know how in- 
constant I can be; you must never again 
caress me as you did—that first evening 
—do you remember? If we do that—if 
I suffer you to kiss me, maybe we both 
might find ourselves at love’s mercy!” 

“You mean we might really be in 
love?” I asked curiously. 

“TI do not know. Do you think so?” 

I laughed gaily, bending to search her 
eyes. 


“What is love, Elsin? 


Truly, I do 


not know, having never loved, as you 


mean. Sir Peter wishes it; and here we 
are, with all the credit of Gretna Green 
but none of the happiness. Elsin, listen 
tome. Let us strive to fall in love; shall 
we? And the devil take your new 
gallant!” 

“Tf you desire it 

“Why not? It would please all, 
would it not?” 


”” 
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“But, Carus, we must first please one 
another ™ 

“Let us try, Elsin. I have dreamed 
of a woman—not like you, but statelier, 
more mature, and of more experience, 
but I never saw such a woman; and 
truly I never before saw so promising a 
maid as you. Surely we might teach 
one another to love—if you are not too 
young 

“IT do not think I am,” she said. 

“Then let us try. Who knows but 
you may grow into that ideal I cherish? 
I shall attend you constantly, pay court 
to you, take counsel with you, defer to 
you in all things——”’ 

“But I shall be gone northward with 
the flag, Carus.” 

“A flag may not start for a week.” 

**But when it does?” 

“By that time,” said I, “we will be 
convinced in one fashion or another.” 

“Maybe one of us will take fire 
slowly.” 

“Let us try it, anyhow,” I insisted. 

She bent her head in silence a while. 

“Sweetheart,” I said, “are you hun- 

ry?” 

“Oh!” she cried, crimson-cheeked, 
“have you begun already? And am I 
—am I to say that too?” 

“‘Not unless you—you want to.” 

“*T dare not, Carus.” 

“It is not hard,” I said; “‘it slipped 
from my lips, following my thoughts. 
Truly, Elsin, I love you dearly—see how 
easily I say it! I love you in one kind 
of way already. One of these days, be- 
fore we know what we’re doing, we'll 
be married, and Sir Peter will be the 
happiest man in New York!” 

“Sir Peter! Sir Peter!” she repeated 
impatiently; a frown gathered on her 
brow. She swung toward me, leaning 
from her saddle, face outstretched. 

“Carus,” she said, “kiss me! Now 
do it again, on the lips. Now again! 
There! Now that you do it of your own 
accord you are advanced so far. Oh, 
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this is dreadful, dreadful! We have but 
a week, and we are that backward in love 
that I must command you to kiss me! 
Where shall we be this day week—how 
far advanced if you think only of court- 
ing me to please Sir Peter?” 

“*Elsin,” I said, after a moment’s de- 
liberation, “I’m ready to kiss you again.” 

“For Sir Peter’s sake?” 

“Partly a 

“No, sir!” she said, turning her head; 
“that advances us nothing.” 

After a silence I said again: 

“Elsin!” 

“Yes, Carus.” 

“T’m ready 

“For Sir Peter’s sake?” 

“No, for my own.” 

“Ah,” she said gaily, turning a bright 
face to me, “‘we are advancing! Now, 
it is best that I refuse you—unless you 
force me and take what you desire. | 
accord no more—nothing more from 
this moment—until I give myself!—and 
I give not that, either, until you take 
it!” She cast her horse forward at a 
gallop, I after her, leaning wide from my 
saddle, until our horses closed in, bound- 
ing on in perfect stride together. 

“Carus! I beg of you—” Her voice 
was stifled, for I had put my arm around 
her neck and pressed her half-opened 
lips to mine. ‘‘ You advance too quick- 
ly!” she said, flushed and furious. ‘Do 
you think to win a maid by mauling 
whether she will or no? I took no pleas- 
ure in that kiss, and it is a shame when 
both are not made happy. Besides, you 
hurt me with your roughness. I pray 
you keep your distance!” 

I did so, perplexed, and a trifle sulky, 
and for a while we jogged on in silence. 

Suddenly she reined in, turning her 
face over her shoulder. 

“Look, Carus,” she whispered. 

A moment later a Continental dragoon 
trotted into sight around the curve of 
the road, then another and another. 

We were within the lines at last. 


”? 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LEATHER BELT OF LIATSAMI 


By GEORGE ALLAN 


LIFTED the cover of the wooden 

box which I had just brought home 
from the express company’s sale and 
peered within, anxious to learn what 
my half-dollar had bought. An evasive 
Oriental odor greeted me as I plunged in 
my hand and drew forth the contents. 
A moment later there lay on my desk 
two red slippers, a fez cap, and a long 
and heavy leather belt. 

Spreading out the junk, I stared at it. 
The slippers, of Turkish pattern, were 
badly warped and wrinkled, their soles 
heavily studded with rusty iron bosses. 
The fez, both dirty and discolored, be- 
trayed evidences of hard usage. The 
belt, however, was in far better con- 
dition. Its heavy leather was all one 
marvel of incised arabesques, picked out 
with brilliant colors which contrasted 
richly with the bronze buckle. Inside 
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was a regular nest of deep pockets where 
anything from the Kohinoor to a king’s 
ransom might have lain concealed, yet 
which held nothing save two dirty sheets 
of foreign paper, all scribbled over with 
crabbed hieroglyphs. I could make 
nothing of them. 

That evening Foley dropped in and 
I showed him the things. This globe- 
trotting friend of mine prides himself 
on being something of a collector and 
likes to have his opinion asked. He 
seemed a trifle disappointed at my 
**bibelots.” 

“You really paid money for these?” 
he queried, lighting the inevitable greasy 
black cigar. “Done again, Buck! The 
belt’s not too bad, though—not bad at 
all, I swear. Pattern looks like Greek 
stuff. Anything inside? Yes, a couple 
of letters, Greek, on my word! Let’s 
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have a look—perhaps they may be worth 
the reading.” 

His strong hands were smoothing the 
crumpled papers. Having laid them 
on my desk beneath the drop-light he 
studied them, his black brows frowning 
intently. 

“Curious dialect!”’ he ejaculated at 
length. “Not much like book-stuff, but 
still readable. Written by one Pasko- 
polos, Ephthemias Paskopolos. Well, 
well.” 

“What does the beggar say?” I 
queried with some impatience. “And 
why does he send his hat and shoes to 
unfindable people in New York? What’s 
it all about, anyway?” 

“*He dates it from Philiatra, Greece,” 
replied Foley with deliberation. “ He 


Says: 


“ “My pEaAR Cousin LIaATSAMI: 

“*T hasten to answer your letter. If you 
go to America, use the enclosed recommenda- 
tion, addressed to the godfather of my little 
Georgios, who will give you every aid. 

“Now, regarding the money, write me 
what I am to do. Compliments to Man- 
zourani. 

“*When you start, write me. I kiss you. 

“* EPHTHEMIAS PASKOPOLOs.’” 


“Well,” I commented, ‘“‘that’s all 
Greek to me! Read the other!” 

Foley vouchsafed no answer, but 
brooded over the second letter with firm- 
set jaw. In a few minutes he began 
again: 

“ PuitiatRA, February 7, 1897. 
“DEAR HONORED GODFATHER OF MY CHILD: 

“Tt has been impossible for me to get a 
letter through to you. I suppose you have 
fallen headlong into the business ? 

“The bearer of this letter, my cousin 
Liatsami, I recommend especially to you. 
Any help to him will be as help to me. 

“T kiss you with all my heart. 

“E. PaskKopo.os.” 


Foley’s frown had become piratical 
and he had begun to chew his cigar. I 
knew what that meant; nevertheless, his 
first question startled me. 
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“Are you certain, sure, that no one 
knows you’ve got these? Not a living 
soul? Let’s see the box they came in! 
See here, and here—you never noticed 
this, did you?” 

His forefinger traced dim scrawls on 
the cover, and I read in dubious English: 
“To BE Hop For my ARRIVE.” 

“* By Jove, Buck!” he ejaculated, “I’ve 
half a notion these things may prove not 
exactly desirable. Let me take these 
things home with me? No, I sha’n’t 
explain a single thing—not yet! I fancy 
you'll find out what they mean, fast 
enough! Good night; I’m going home 
to have a good wrestle with this!” And 
gathering up the letters, my erratic 
friend was gone. 


Three evenings later he called me up 
by telephone with: this characteristic 
message: “‘Come over, Buck! History 
is unfolding and I want you to see her 
do it.” 

When I reached his rooms on Madi- 
son Avenue, I found him piping away 
like mad on his ivory flute, with his 


throat all swaddled in bandages. 
“For Heaven’s sake, Ben!” I ejacu- 


lated. ‘“‘ What in the world is the mean- 
ing of those?” 

‘Nothing much,” replied Foley, ceas- 
ing his improvisation, “‘only what might 
have been expected. Foreign gentlemen 
came in here last night, wanted the let- 
ters, tried to perform tracheotomy on me 
for objecting, made a horrid botch of it 
—only scratched me. Chalked that on 
my door too—quite interesting!” 

He pointed to the bedroom door where 
a red chalk circle enclosing a capital “K”’ 
stood out boldly. 

“The circle—eternity, you know; the 
K, that’s the Greek kappa, stands 
for Camorra too—that is, the Greek 
branch of it. Kamora they spell it in 
Greece, you know. Deuced promising 
situation, I’m sure! Smoke?” 

He lighted a cigar, drew the letters 
from his pocket and spread them on his 
knee. 
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“I got the cipher out of these in less 
than an hour,” he continued judicially, 
“‘working by the ‘kappas,’ you know— 
the foreign chaps gave it all away with 
their obliging chalk-marks. All we have 
to do is mark the “‘kappas,’ count spaces 
between ’em, substitute Greek letters, 
and voila! Only a matter of patience, 
you see!” 

He handed me a sheet of paper with 
three. short phrases: 


“ANAOROUME TI’N PARASKEVI 
TO VRADI.”’ 


‘*T LAMIA INE EDIKIN SAS.” 


**KTIPIZETE TIN DOMOKO.” 


“Well,” I exclaimed impatiently, 
‘what about it? What does it mean? 
I can’t make head or tail of it.” 

“Tt means,” replied Foley with some 
pride, ““‘We have orders to retreat,’ 
‘Lamia is yours,’ and ‘Attack at Do- 
moko,’ and that means we have un- 
earthed the real cause of the Greek de- 
feat in their miserable war with Turkey 
—you remember how soundly they got 
licked! Lost five thousand men and 
ninety million drachmz—no trifle for a 
poverty-stricken country! Camorra at 
the bottom of it, probably for pay. Trai- 
tors? Ofcourse! Ever hear of a Camor- 
rista that wasn’t? Now we've got ’em 
on our trail for fair and Lord only knows 
what'll be the result! You're a pretty 
Pandora, aren’t you, with your auction- 
room purchases and your bibelots? 
Naturally, they want to recover dama- 
ging evidences and are going to do it, too, 
if we don’t side-track ’em! It’s no case 
for the police; we must run it ourselves, 
and I rather think we can. Only you 
must be discreet and not ask questions 
at the wrong time. I fancy I’ve a key to 
the situation in the person of Liatsami 
himself, or at least a fellow by the same 
name, whom I’ve unearthed from lower 
Greenwich Street. I’m expecting him 
this evening, some time before eleven— 
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remember, you're an artist and I’m en- 
gaging a model for you! It’s simply sur- 
prising, Buck, what a number of useful 
things a fellow can pick up if he can only 
talk a few words of an appropriate lingo! 
Wait on here with me and I promise to 
show you something worth seeing! By 
the way, it may interest you to know that 
I’ve written to old Paskopolos asking for 
information. What a time I had with 
modern Greek! I tell you, it’s simply 
appalling stuff—barbaric!” 

For an hour we smoked together. 
Finally, as the clock was just creeping up 
to ten, we heard boots upon the stairs, 
then a knocking at the door. 

“Come!” cried Foley, and there en- 
tered, hat in hand, a thick-set foreigner, 
evidently a Greek. 

“Kalimera!” said Foley. “A fine 
day.” 

“* Alithes iné,” assented the Greek. 

“Sit down,” continued Foley, waving 
his hand toward a rocker. “‘Really must 
excuse my sore throat, you know. Had 
an operation a few days ago—enchi- 
rissis—operation—you understand?” 

The fellow nodded. It was evident 
that he knew very little English. 

“*T say, have you got a card?” queried 
Foley. “Card, card, like this?” and he 
held up one of his own. 

Our Greek fished in his trousers’ 
pocket and produced a bit of pasteboard. 
Foley surveyed it with deliberation, then 
passed it over to me. It read: 





‘EAAENIKON KA®EXIIATOPION | 


“SITAPTH KAI TPITIOAIS” 


Kaparevos xai Avatoapns 


“Name’s Liatsami, you see—Pana- 
giotis Liatsami—runs aGreek restaurant 
called ‘Sparta and Tripoli.’ Go easy, 
Buck, or you'll spoil everything! Not 
bad at all, is it, for three days?” Then, 
turning to the Greek, he put a question 
or two, and was soon involved with him 
in a conversation of which I could catch 
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only the few fragments which he passed 
along to me in English. 

“Says he likes America—never posed 
before, but would undertake it for fifty 
cents an hour—been in New York less 
than a month—worked his way to 
America on the Mediterranean Line— 
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“T say, hold on a minute there! Can 
you get some letters translated for me— 
dhinisthe na metapbrasete, you know?” 

He drew the letters from his breast 
pocket and held them out to Liatsami. 
One glance did the business. 

“Thee mou!” (My God!) he wailed, 
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“There entered, hat in hand, a thick-set foreigner.” 


business not very rushing in his café, as 
yet—says he'll begin posing to-morrow, 
if you like. . . .” 

A few more questions and then “4 phto 
iné, that’s all!” said Foley, and the 
Greek arose to go. 

““Goo’-by!” he murmured, backing 
for the door. His hand already sought 
the knob when Foley stayed it with 
another question. 


dived through the door and bolted for the 
stairs. Foley was after him like mad, 
caught him at the landing, and together 
they rolled to the bottom, where I heard 
loud foreign words. The words subsided 
after a time, as I stood wondering at the 
top of the stairs, and before long Foley 
came up for his hat and coat. Deaf to 
all my questionings, he bade me simply 
wait till he returned, that is, if I wanted 
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to hear the rest of the story. I made 
myself at home with Foley’s sideboard 
and books, and passed a very pleasant 
evening. He returned at eleven, a smile 
of satisfaction upon his lips. 

When he, too, had eaten, he was ready 
to talk. 

“That old Paskopolos is his cousin— 
a village notary and about the most 
miserable old Judas I’ve ever heard tell 
of, with his cousinly kisses! Sent the poor 
chap on that fool’s errand and endan- 
gered an innocent life all along of his 
traitorous schemes. Seems to have been 
the ringleader of that gang of profit- 
hunters. Glad to say there weren’t any 
profits; the Turks refused to cash up. 
Even a Turk hates a traitor, I imagine! 
This Liatsami was induced to carry the 
letters into the Turkish camp on the 
pretext that he could get a passport from 
Edhem Pasha, the Sultan’s general, 
through Turkish territory to Triest, 
where he had an uncle and whence he 
was intending to ship for America. Well, 
Edhem had no sooner deciphered the 
messages than he gave ’em back to 
Liatsami and told him to take ’em to 
Paskopolos again and be damned to him! 
About that time Liatsami began to wake 
up to the fact that he was being used 
rather too freely for his own safety. He 
didn’t dare return, having surmised what 
his friends were, nor, for some reason 
best known to himself, did he dare de- 
stroy the letters. He could get no pass- 
port beyond Zara, and without one he 
didn’t venture to proceed along the coast 
in Greek costume, so he got some Turk- 
ish clothes and shipped the few things 
he wanted to keep to New York, in a 
wooden box, addressed to himself, ‘To 
be Hold for my Arrive.’ Unfortunately, 
he didn’t arrive! The cordial Turkos 
kept him right with them nearly a year, 
and I imagine he had no sybaritic time of 
it either. Well, after something like a 
twelvemonth he slipped out of Zara as a 
stowaway on the Citta di Genoa and was 
headed at last for New York, where his 
precious box was growing daily more 
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and more overripe. But when he got 
here, nary a sign of his box could he find 
—express company uncommunicative, 
of course—and the most he could learn 
was that it had been sold for charges. 
Then, on top of it all, he began to receive 
threatening letters from the Camorra 
here in New York—Paskopolos had 
already put the society after him—so 
now he’s in somewhat of a panic. It 
seems he’s set up in business with a good 
fellow named Karapenos. All he wants 
is to be let alone; but since that seems 
an impossibility, I rather think the worm 
is going to turn, and I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if these Camorristas might find 
things growing hot for them before long. 
You and I and the police and Liatsami 
—well, we shall see some fun at any rate, 
and as for me, I’m going to settle up on 
my own account a little bill for tracheot- 
omy that’s never been paid! The man 
I owe for that is one Stephanos Melos, 
partner of another cheerful blackleg 
named Delyannis. I know where they 
live too. Now, that’s enough for one 
day, so I'll bid you ‘Kal Nichta.’ 
Lie quiet, and when I want you you'll 
know it!” ae: 


I was awakened one night a week 
later by a powerful knocking at my door 
and opened it to Foley and a foreign- 
looking, silk-hatted gentleman. Foley 
pushed past me into the room, followed 
by the stranger. When I had closed 
the door, he whispered a few words in 
Greek to his companion, then said 
aloud: 

“Mr. Zygomalas, shake hands with 
my friend Rineheart. Mr Zygomalas 
is secretary at the Greek consulate, you 
know. Things are happening; Liatsami 
sent a note this afternoon asking for help 
—says if we'll meet him we can round 
up those chaps to-night, and I want you 
to climb into your rags instanter! Now, 
will you hurry for once?” 

In less than five minutes we left the 
house. Foley’s throat was still bandaged, 
I remarked, though his scarf dissembled 
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“ He had discovered the death-emblem.” 


the wrappings artfully. When we had 
got fairly away he pressed a loaded six- 
shooter into my hand. 

The hansom veered from Columbus 
Avenue into Broadway and swung rapid- 


ly along down-town. I ventured a couple. 


of questions, which were rebuffed by 
monosyllables or silence; so I held my 
peace and let events mold themselves 
as they would: Foley produced cigars; 
I did not care to smoke, but the other 
two lighted theirs. At Madison Square 
we took Fifth Avenue, and so sped on 
down to Washington Square. Not until 
we had passed through it and had jolted 
into the nexus of roughly paved streets 
that lie below, did Foley volunteer a re- 
mark. 

“Buck!” he ejaculated with sudden 
emphasis, “great things are under way 
to-night and you must lend a hand to 
make ’em come out right. I’ve been 
having some talk with our friend here, 
and he’s of the opinion that perhaps we 
can handle matters better than even the 


police—no warrants possible, you know 
—and serve out a little of what you liter- 
ary folk call ‘poetic justice.” Dhen iné 
outos, Zygomalas? Is it not even so?” 

““Outos iné !” assented the Greek, and 
added: “‘When we shall have laid the 
hand on that Melos and that Delyannis, 
I conceive this Camorra trouble in our: 
New York shall not soon revive again! 
Two years I have seek these same men, 
and now my friend Mr. Folé have set 
me on their near track. I shall inform 
the Consul and it shall be very well for 
Mr. Folé, beside which, I, Zygomalas, 
thank him!” 

“Buck,” said the recipient of this 
flowery peroration, “‘I want you to stand 
by me every minute! Here we are and 
you must be ready for anything. Don’t 
pull that gun until you have to; but when 
you do pull it, shoot and shoot just as 
straight as ever you know how.” 

Our jehu reined in his steaming nag 
with a lurch, and out we all piled hastily 
on the sidewalk of a meandering, dirty 


‘ 
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alley. Foley paid the man liberally and 
bade him wait around the corner. A 
street light on the other side of the way 
blazed blue in the spring wind, yet shed 
fitful rays upon the house-fronts. I 
made out a badly painted sign in Greek 
and English: 





MEAOS & AEAYANNIS 
GREEK WINES. 


The second story was dark, but on the 
third a hint of illumination leaked from 
between fast-closed shutters. 

“There, there!” whispered the secre- 
tary. ““Ekiiné! There they are! Come, 
hasten! Let us ascent quickly, my brave 
friends!” And he started up the steps. 
But Foley was at the top before him, and 
was kneeling at the door. 

“*Let’s have a match here!” he com- 
manded, and I lit a bundle of half a 
dozen to make a torch for him. 

“Oh, the devil!”” he exclaimed sotto 
voce, ““what’s the matter with things 


to-night, anyway? First, Liatsami fails 
to meet us at the corner, as he promised, 
and now here I run into a door with two 
locks! We might waste an hour trying 
to pick ’em. We'll just have to break 
the blasted thing in, and rush the place. 


Alley’s quiet as a grave! Buck, you 
keep that gun handy! Come on, now, 
all together—one, two, three. . . .” 

Before our combined impact the locks 
tore out; the door, crashing open, 
slammed back against the wall, and we 
ran stumbling through a dark passage- 
way and up two villainous flights of 
stairs, Foley close followed by myself, 
while the secretary crowded in the rear. 
The first two stories seemed entirely de- 
serted. When we reached the third I 
had my revolver in my hand. 

Light filtered through a keyhole near 
the front of the landing. The door was 
locked, but one kick from Foley shat- 
tered the bolt and in we rushed. 

Then we stopped short. Foley un- 
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covered, crossed himself, and muttered a 
scrap of prayer. The Greek did like- 
wise. As for me, I stood transfixed. 
Save for a table and one or two chairs the 
room was vacant. On the rough floor 
lay the corpse of Panagiotis Liatsami 
half naked and “staked out” to four 
spikes driven deep into the planking. 
Ankles and wrists were cut deep by the 
cords that stretched the body taut, and 
hands and feet were all swollen, dis- 
colored with imprisoned blood. On his 
breast, afixed with grease, burned the 
candle whose light had guided us thither. 
It showed us great streams and blotches 
of crimson—red, red, red, everywhere, 
over the flesh, saturating the clothes, and 
even stagnating in irregular pools upon 
the floor. 

We drew near. Liatsami had not been 
dead a great while, for there was still 
some warmth in his body. His face was 
contorted and his forehead bore the 
circle K traced in blood bya hasty finger. 
An elusive odor of chloroform explained 
the manner of his capture. His torture 
had been long, for two other candles had 
burned themselves out on his breast, 
charring the flesh. The great number 
of half-smoked cigarettes that littered 
the floor, plus an empty Chianti bottle by 
the window, also pointed to a prolonged 
session. As for the immediate manner 
of his death, some half dozen ugly 
wounds proclaimed the story of the end, 
when his self-appointed executioners 
had either grown weary of their sport or 
had deemed it wise to go. 

Foley uttered a cry. Hehad discovered 
the death-emblem drawn upon thewhite- 
washed wall, and underneath it, stuck 
upon a nail, a single sheet of paper with 
the words: 

“Greetings from Camorra! Back to 
Greece! Adieu!” 

“Come,” said, Foley simply, “‘let’s 
get out of here! This has become a 
matter for the police—not for us!” 


Next afternoon at half past three, our 
two Camorristas (one minus an eye) 
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were taken by the Harbor Police from 
off the Greek tramp steamer Nicolaos 
outward bound for Patras. Melos was 
sent to the electric chair, and Delyannis 
got a life sentence. Poor Liatsami was 
buried by his partner, Karapenos. 
About a fortnight later came from the 
much-kissing Paskopolos an answer to 
the letter that Foley had written him: 


“ PuitiatrRA, April oth. 
“Most EstEEMED, HONORABLE SiR: 


“TI received your letter of March 15th, 
which I now answer. I have not answered 
before, because 1 have been unable to make 
out your language. Neither can I compre- 
hend who was the writer of the letters you 
spoke of, nor who it was that used my name. 
I want to tell you I am totally and abso- 
lutely ignorant of the meaning of those let- 
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ters. I know nothing whatever of any such 
persons or things as you mention. 
“1 kiss you hastily. 
“E. PasKopo.os.” 


Foley laughed as he handed it over 
with the remark: 

“I say, won’t he just be surprised, 
though, in about three days, when the 
local police gather him in? Zygomalas 
has cabled. Shouldn’t wonder if quite-a 
crowd of ’em got rounded up at the same 
time! This world’s a mighty small place 
after all, eh, Buck?” 

“But after all,” I said, “don’t you 
think we’ve come off rather well?” 

“Well?” he queried, almost fiercely. 
“Did you say well? Buck, it’s miracu- 
lous that you and I are still alive to 
talk about it.” 
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‘Our two Camorristas were taken by the Harbor Police.’ 
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HOW KANSAS WAS 


“ROLLED” 


By G. W. OGDEN 


\ ] HEN a Kansas stockman goes to 

/ Kansas City with a “bunch” of 
cattle, and is deftly estranged from the 
money. resulting from his transactions 
at the stock-yards, the people at home 
say he has been “rolled.” It is an 
unenviable distinction in Kansas. And 
now Kansas is just awakening to the 
realization that she herself has been 
“rolled,” completely, systematically, 
unmercifully rolled, by a gang of con- 
spirators as shrewd as any pair of lock- 
trick men that ever patroled Kansas 
City’s historic Union Avenue. 

It is history now, how Kansas, some 
few months ago, de-lared that she was 
going to drive the Standard Oil Com- 
pany forth from her domains with staves, 
the heaviest bludgeon in the uplifted 
array being the State oil-refinery bill 
passed by the Legislature last February. 
This law has been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Kansas Supreme Court, 
and the sharpers who were responsible 
for its conception and birth are wrin- 
kling their lean sides in derisive laughter. 
They are saying they knew from the be- 
ginning that the law would not stand, 
that they did not want the State to go 
into the oil business anyway, that ‘their 


desired end has been attained, 


frankly, that the refinery bill 


and, 
was 


merely a bait swung before the Legisla- 
ture in the hope that the lawmakers 
might seize it and drag the men at the 


other end of the line out of a very bad 
hole. 

Kansas has been tricked, jobbed, 
bamboozled, and the leather-mouthed 
rascals who were responsible for it are 
crowding forward, coatless, perspiring, 
slouch-hatted, blatant, raking in the pro- 
ceeds of their shrewdness with both 
hands. Like croupiers at a forbidden 
game on an excursion steamer, a game 
that must cease at the end of the voyage, 
they are employing the time to the best 
advantage, standing by their layouts, 
shouting through page advertisements 
in the daily papers: ‘‘Git in the game, 
gents; git in the game!” 

When the scope and possibilities of 
the Kansas oil-field were first generally 
realized by the people of that State two 
years ago, they dropped everything else. 
Men of small means and great expecta- 
tions flocked to the oil-belt from every 
town and hamlet of the State, secured 
leases on lands, and went home to or- 
ganize companies. The fever was on, 
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and it was an easy matter to get the 
money. It is not likely that such im- 
probable tales of rapid wealth were ever 
before recited to prospective stock- 
holders, and it is altogether impossible 
that more generous promises of large 
and speedy dividends have ever been 
made to excite the cupidity of the close 
and cautious. Few, if any, corporations 
were formed. The promoters merely 
collected the money and receipted for 
it in stock. Every sleek-backed real- 
estate agent in the length of Kansas, 
who was gnawing his penholder in an 
effort to extract nutriment, became the 
promoter of an oil land developing 
company. Thousands upon thousands 
of people put money into the schemes, 
and the earth trembled under the churn- 
ing of ceaseless drilling. 

The development of the Kansas and 
Indian Territory fields was, therefore, 
unprecedented. In a few months’ time 
these fields were producing 75,000 bar- 
rels of crude oil a day. The Standard 
Oil Company was the only purchaser, 
and the development of the field quickly 
outran its ability to handle the output. 
The price of crude oil speedily dropped, 
and the promoters who had made rash 
promises felt apoplectic chokings when 
they began to realize that they would 
miss the target even farther than they 
had expected to do. They had not reck- 
oned on such a thing as overproduction 
in oil being possible, and, when face to 
face with such a situation, with their 
promise-puffed investors at home de- 
manding the dividends that could not be 
paid, they were in a lane where they 
couldn’t even cramp their front wheels 
and back. Kansas alone was capable of 
producing from 20,000 to 30,000 barrels 
of oil daily, and the price had fallen from 
$1.37 a barrel to fifty-one cents for the 
highest grade oil. For the coarser grades 
there was no market at all! 

It is certain that the producers were 
sincere in the denunciations of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company which they voiced at 
that time. They charged that the Stand- 
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ard had encouraged the development of 
the field on the promise that it would 
buy all the output, connect pipes with all 
wells, and keep them running to the full 
capacity of their yield. When the price 
of oil dropped to the point where it 
would not cover the cost of production, 
the producers, especially the promoters, 
set up the cry that the Standard was pur- 
suing its well-known policy of driving 
them into bankruptcy in order to gain 
possession of the properties. 

How far these charges are true only 
the Standard itself is competent to an- 
swer, but the situation furnished a chink 
in the wall that confronted the blatant 
venders, and they were loud in their de- 
mands that the State enact laws to pro- 
tect them. The thousands of people 
throughout the State who had invested 
money in the development schemes were 
willing to saddle the blame for the de- 
layed payment of.dividends upon the 
Standard’s back. The uproar was tre- 
mendous. Governor Hoch, in his mes- 
sage tothe Legislature, January 10, 1905, 
took up the cry. After discussing the 
socialistic phase of the proposal, and ex- 
pressing clearly his objection to social- 
ism, the governor said: 

“Rather, therefore, than permit the 
great monopolies to rob us of the bene- 
fits of the vast reservoirs of oil which 
have been stored by the Creator beneath 
our soil, I am inclined to waive my ob- 
jection to the socialistic phase of this 
subject and recommend the establish- 
ment of an oil-refinery of our own in our 
State for the preservation of our wealth 
and the protection of our people.” 

Governor Hoch had, before he be- 
came governor, invested a few hundred 
dollars in an oil-development scheme at 
Chanute. The moment his recommen- 
dation to the Legislature was reported in 
the daily papers, the promoters again 
lifted their heads and began trying to 
drag more capital into their money-de- 
vouring enterprises. A new dawn was 
breaking for them. With a State oil- 
refinery, they said in their advertise- 
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ments, a market would be created for all 
the crude oil Kansas could yield. The 
developing feature of the situation again 
enjoyed a brief prosperity. Money once 
more poured into the pockets of the pro- 
moters and stock jobbers, and the en- 
terprising citizen in Chanute with whom 
the governor was interested began ad- 
vertising the fact of the chief executive’s 
connection with his company. 

A bill appropriating $410,000 to build 
and maintain an oil-refinery was intro- 
duced in the State Senate, and certain 
producers who dictated it, and who 
owned wells in Chautauqua County, saw 
to it that the bill provided for the estab- 
lishment of the refinery at Peru. Their 
wells were located at and around Peru, 
and the refinery, while it was to be but 
a small thing, would: well take care of 
their product. The refinery was to be a 
branch of the State penitentiary, and 
was to be operated by convict labor. It 
was designed to handle 1,000 barrels of 
crude oil a day. 

All Kansas howled for the passage of 
the bill. The schemers in_ localities 
where the refinery could not possibly 
benefit them directly moistened their dry 
lips. They saw a bigger opening for 
the milking of the public than ever be- 
fore. They realized that the refinery bill 
was their wedge, and that it must be 
driven through. If the State went into 
the oil-refining business it must protect 
itself by laws preventing ruinous dis- 
crimination in railroad rates and unjust 
. competition on the part of the Standard 
Oil Company. “Get the refinery bill 
through, by all means,” was the word 
that passed through the promoters’ 
camp. “Then inspire a maximum 
freight law governing the transportation 
of oil, and a law that will peg down the 
tentacles of the old, familiar octopus in 
the matter of competition, and we can 
all go into the refinery-building business. 
We have only to point to the immense 
profits of the Standard Oil Company to 
inflame the people with the unquench- 


able thirst for sudden wealth. We’ll 
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land all the deep-water fish that our 
seines didn’t reach in the developing 
haul, as well as all the little ones that 
managed to squirm through the meshes.” 

The bill duly passed the Senate. In 
the House it met opposition in the person 
of Stubbs, the Speaker, and there it hung 
in precarious balance. Stubbs was the 
close friend of Governor Hoch, indeed, 
the proud setter-up and plucker-down of 
governors so far as Hoch was concerned. 
The best legal authority declared the 
measure unconstitutional. Stubbs and 
his supporters said that was bad enough, 
but it was also socialistic, which was 
worse. They buttonholed Governor 
Hoch, and presently Hoch was counsel- 
ing moderation. 

In his message recommending the law, 
the governor clearly had in mind a com- 
petitive enterprise, but after a few ses- 
sions with the conservatives, he became 
possessed of the opinion that an appro- 
priation of $50,000, to be expended on 
an experimental plant at Lansing, where 
the penitentiary is located, would be 
sufficient. This amount, said the gover- 
nor, he would consider as a contribution 
to the cause of commercial independence 
in the United States, as it would set- 
tle the much-debated question regarding 
the cost of producing refined oil. Let 
the State determine this point, said he, 
and then, if it should develop that oil 
could be refined and sold at a price 
below that charged in Kansas by the 
Standard Oil Company, after paying the 
producer a fair price for the crude prod- 
uct, the way would be open for individ- 
uals and corporations to step in and 
compete. 

All this, of course, would mean time, 
a year perhaps, or two years, and the 
prospect brought the promoters to their 
feet. While the State would be experi- 
menting to find out whether or not oil 
could be refined and sold profitably at a 
reduced price to the consumer, how were 
the promoters to get the minds of their 
investors away from the large bunches of 
money they had stuffed into the pro- 
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moters’ pockets? No, the governor’s 
suggestion would not do. Clearly, the 
money-power was at work, imperiling 
the sacred rights of the great common 
people. They shouted it, they bawled 
it, they printed it. 

Governor Hoch is an honest man, but 
he is wired together like any other skele- 
ton office-holder, from the highest to the 
lowest in our land of party patronage. 
He had, through his newspaper and on 
the platform, opposed the corrupt ele- 
ment of the Republican party which had 
been in control of the State for many 
years. He was made governor by virtue 
of a popular uprising against this organ- 
ized rapacity, and Stubbs was the man 
who “‘ drafted” him to stand forthe nom- 
ination against the machine candidate. 
Stubbs’s counsel was weighty, therefore, 
with the governor, heavier even than the 
frenzied demands of the rural press, or 
the promoter-inspired petitions that 
poured in calling for the immediate 
passage of the refinery bill. Hoch “tee- 
tered.” He balanced up and down, 
touching neither extreme, tantalizing, 
finally enraging, the locust tribe of pro- 
moters that looked to him for salvation. 

He was finally pulled down from the 
fence, flat-footed on the side of the pro- 
moters of the refinery bill, pulled down 
by a bluff that was unique, even in the 
highly colored chromo of Kansas poli- 
tics. How the trick was turned, and the 
day was saved to the promoters, was re- 
lated by the prime mover in the scheme, 
shortly after the Supreme Court declared 
the refinery law unsound. 

This man has occupied high judicial 
seats in lowa and Kansas, was one of the 
organizers of the now defunct Populist 
party, and was, in the heyday of that 
popular movement, one of its chief 
prophets. He has found a lodgment 
now outside the swirl of political strife 
as counsel for one of the wild-eyed, get- 
rich-quick, make-oil-while-you-sleep re- 
finery projects which sprung into life 
immediately after the passage of the 


refinery bill. He is a person of dignified 
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past, and continually depreciated and 
apologized during the interview for his 
present questionable connection. He 
sat in his bare, hot office with his sleeves 
rolled up, smoking a long-stemmed pipe. 

Just as a man who had been justice of 
the peace is always hailed as “squire” 
in Kansas, just as an ex-attorney-general 
remains “general” all the days of his 
life, this man was “judge.” 

“Hoch,” said the judge, drawing 
valiantly on his pipe to get up a head of 
steam, ‘‘is a newspaper man. He don’t 
know anything. The oil situation in 
Kansas was, and is, most peculiar. 
Every town of five hundred inhabitants in 
the State has two or three oil companies, 
with from two to five thousand dollars 
capital. This money has been paid in, 
and put into leases and wells. The 
Standard began by encouraging the de- 
velopment of the field, with the end in 
view of such a large output that it could 
cry ‘overproduction,’ drive the price 
down, and force hundreds of these com- 
panies into bankruptcy. It figured on a 
sort of legal confiscation of our wells, and 
in some measure it was successful. But 
with such a large representation of the 
State’s population in the oil business, 
you may be certain most of the influen- 
tial men of all parties were included. I 
don’t want to rob Hoch of any credit in 
the originating of the State refinery pro- 
posal, but it is significant that there was 
no party division over it. At the time 
it was suggested by the governor, the 
Standard was very busy in the stifling 
program it had outlined, and we were 
down on our backs With our tongues 
lolling out. 

“The refinery bill was finally intro- 
duced, passed the Senate, and hung up 
in the House. Imagine our surprise, dis- 
appointment, and chagrin when Hoch , 
himself began to back water. Not that 
we looked to the refinery to take our oil, 
but because we wanted to drive the State 
to the point where it must enact the laws 
we did want, laws that would make re- 
fineries we might build as profitable as 
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the State’s. Our influential men went 
to work to inflame the State. Petitions 
poured in on the representatives de- 
manding favorable action on the bill,and 
Hoch was pelted from all sides. But he 
hung to the fence. 

“Then J got busy. There are sixty 
thousand Populists in the Republican 
party in Kansas, their wool dyed with 
populism clear down to the hide, and 
they’re in the Republican party because 
the conditions in this State that were 
responsible for the Populist movement 
have been changed. I have known Hoch 
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intimately many years. He has a terror 
of populism, so I wrote him a letter 
threatening to call the old party into life 
unless he threw his influence on the side 
of the refinery measure as it stood. I 
also wrote letters to fifty men who had 
been active Populists, then in the Repub- 
lican fold, and in that manner started an 
endless chain which deluged Hoch, each 
letter stating that, unless the Republican 
party should speedily pass the refinery 
bill, a revival of the People’s party would 
certainly result. By thousands these 
letters went to Hoch. The old Popu- 
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listic ghost arose before his eyes, the 
gathering of the dry bones sounded in 
his ears, and Hoch got down off the 
fence. He threw his influence to the 
bill, and it passed. 

“We had no hope of the success of the 
refinery, because it was plain to us that 
the law was unconstitutional. In fact, 
we were better pleased that it was so, 
because we knew that Peru, and Peru 
only, would be the one locality to profit 
to any extent by it, but we knew that if 
the refinery bill alone passed, without 
laws to fortify it, the people would say 
the machine still controlled, that the law 
was passed as a sop to the public, while 
the Standard and the railroads cracked 
the whip. 

“Now the State refinery is knocked 
out, just as we expected it would be, but 
the laws that were designed to strength- 
en it remain, and they are unquestion- 
ably good. I refer to the maximum 
freight law and the antidiscrimination 
act. The refinery bill was our bear-trap, 
but we would never have been able to 
get Hoch and the legislature into it 


without the old Populist specter.” 
Thus speaks one side of the situation. 
The maximum freight law is a provi- 
sion governing rates for the transporta- 
tion of crude oil and its products. It 
forbids rebates and provides penalties 


for its violation. Under this law it is 
illegal for any common carrier in Kansas 
to charge more than ten cents per hun- 
dred pounds for transporting oil a dis- 
tance of 250 miles. It is a graduated 
scale, ranging from two and a half cents 
per hundred pounds up, according to 
distance. ‘The railroads have accepted 
the law without question. 

The antidiscrimination act is de- 
signed to prevent unfair competition. It 
provides that “‘any person, firm, or cor- 
poration, foreign or domestic, doing 
business in the State of Kansas, and en- 
gaged in the production, manufacture, 
or distribution of any commodity in 
general use, that shall intentionally, for 
the purpose of destroying competition, 
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discriminate between different sections, 
communities, or cities of this State, by 
selling such commodity at a lower rate 
in one section, community, or city, or any 
portion thereof, than is charged for such 
commodity in another section, commu- 
nity, or city, after equalizing the dis- 
tance from the point of production, 
manufacture, or distribution, and freight 
rates therefrom, shall be deemed guilty 
of unfair discrimination.” 

The penalty for the violation of this 
act is forfeiture of not less than two hun- 
dred dollars for each offense, forfeiture 
of charter, and ouster from the State. 

These laws were enacted a few days 
after the passage of the refinery bill, and 
following their approval by the governor, 
the biggest stock-peddling concerns, for- 
merly in the alleged business of develop- 
ing the field, began exploiting schemes 
for erecting refineries. The public pulse 
again beat feverishly, the public eye once 
more strained greedily for a sight of the 
big advantages beyond the to-morrow of 
the promoters,and the golden tide ran to- 
ward the oil-fields. Some business men 
in the different localities went to work 
earnestly and built a few small refineries, 
but they did it quietly. Three of these, 
two at Humboldt and one at Paola, have 
been in operation some time, and are 
making money. Two more legitimate 
plants are just starting, and several, the 
first to begin calling on the public for 
funds to build, are still soliciting the peo- 
ple’s money. They are, in all likelihood, 
as far along as they will ever be, the in- 
tention of their promoters from the be- 
ginning being far from sincere. 

The oil situation in Kansas at present, 
then, is this: Five independent refineries 
are now in operation, and several are 
projected. Some of these are legitimate, 
but most of them are stock-jobbing con- 
cerns that are bound to work incal- 
culable damage to the State. The out- 
put of all the independent refineries in 
Kansas is 1,200 barrels of refined prod- 
uct daily. The consumption in Kansas 
amounts to probably 5,000 barrels a day. 
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This is a point upon which so-called ex- 
perts disagree, but some of the Standard 
Oil Company’s employees place it as 
low as 2,000 a day. At the most, it does 
not amount to much in the oil-world in 
the matter of consumption, but the State 
is producing 20,000 barrels a day. The 
manufacturing centers of Kansas, Pitts- 
burg, Cherryvale, Chanute, Iola, and 
some smaller towns, all use natural gas 
for fuel. The railroads own or control 
their coal-mines, and have not adopted 
oil as fuel in their locomotives. Kansas, 
therefore, does not give promise of be- 
coming an oil-consuming State for many 
years, and the sole hope of the inde- 
pendent refineries is in home trade. In 
Kansas they are protected, but outside 
its boundaries they cannot compete with 
the Standard. 

Kansas is receiving no benefit from 
its independent refineries. Entrenched 
behind the laws the State has enacted for 
the ostensible protection of its citizens, 
safe for a time at least from competi- 
tion, the independent refiners are taking 
advantage of prices and conditions cre- 
ated by the Standard Oil Company, are 
trading on sentiment, and charging the 
same price as their old enemy. The 
dealers who patronize them are doing so 
out of sentiment, and because the con- 
sumers demand it. These refineries will 
thrive for a time, but there is a competi- 
tion against which the law does not 
shield them, the competition in price of 
crude oil. 

Even now the Standard Oil Company 
is preparing to crush them. For months 
it has been getting ready, and in Kansas 
and Indian Territory it has stored mil- 
lions of barrels of crude oil which it has 
bought at, and around, fifty cents a 
barrel. It is now busy in the Kansas 
field, which has been practically idle for 
months, relaying the connections with 
wells that it petulantly tore out when 
public sentiment rose so sharply against 
it last winter. The knowing ones say the 
Standard will very soon be in the Kansas 
field again, buying at a price much above 
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that prevailing at present. It remains to 
be seen, then, how long sentiment will 
control the producers. They will sell to 
the highest bidder, and the Standard 
will be the highest bidder, and leave the 
independent refineries to look out for 
themselves. 

The worse phase of the situation is the 
wildcat refinery schemes, of which there 
are many. They have done little but 
collect money, and they will continue 
doing that until the unsteady props upon 
which they lean collapse. The writer 
visited the noisiest of these companies 
—its office is located at a southeastern 
Kansas city—and found a youth who 
has widely advertised himself with the 
concern, reigning supreme among stacks 
of registered letters, much-used check- 
books, and proofs of current advertise- 
ments. 

This person was a stripling of a worm- 
like restlessness. His company—judg- 
ing from his advertisements he is the 
whole thing—was formerly engaged in 
collecting money for developing pur- 
poses. It was the first to take up the 
refinery cry, and has done less than any 
other in the matter of actual work. This 
concern is capitalized for ten million 
dollars! and its office force consisted of 
two pale, listless young women. The 
company is duly incorporated under the 
laws—not of Kansas, but of Arizona. 
Kansas laws require a comp.ay incor- 
porating to have twenty-five per cent. 
of its capital stock paid up. 

This young man leaned back in his 
swivel-chair, hooked his toes around the 
legs of it, and denounced in poorly 
feigned intensity of feeling, with shallow 
veneer of sincerity, the conditions that 
drove the people of Kansas into the oil- 
refining business. He was a picturesque 
young man in his disregard for historical 
as well as geographical facts. 

“No, this ain’t a money-making 
scheme,” said he; “we don’t expect to 
make any money, not till we influence 
other States to pass laws like ours. This 
here’s a sentimental move, that’s what 
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it is. Something’s got to break down 
here, and it’s got to be either us or the 
Standard Oil Company. 

“No, we can’t compete in other States 
with the oil-thieves, but we could if 
they’d be fair. But if they go to giving 
oil away in other States, we'll campaign 
’em, that’s what we'll do, campaign ’em. 
We’ve got men in this here company that 
can swing Mezoury, an’ we'll send ’em 
over there an’ we'll say, ‘Hang a few of 
your sell-out representatives, an’ pass 
maximum freight laws an’ antidiscrimi- 
nation acts,’ that’s what we'll say.” 

The young man had risen, and was 
working his features in an alarming man- 
ner. “It’s goin’ to bea fight,” he repeat- 
ed, “‘an’ a hard one. A man that ain’t 
got a million dollars back of him don’t 
stand no more show than a serf in—” He 
stumbled in the location of the serf, and 
hung fire a moment, turning to a map 
marked “Gas and Oil Belt.” Evidently 
he had not met with the serf in the gas 
and oil belt, so he jumped overseas. 
“No more show than a serf in England,” 
he declared with patriotic fervor and 
fine contempt for the unfortunate bond- 
man. 

These people do not bear the stamp of 
business men, and they do not take kind- 
ly the visits of those who ask questions. 
There is a restrained air of secrecy, a 
plain desire to cover, to drag out of sight 
and lock up, something in connection 
with the concern. Business men all over 
the oil belt shake their heads gravely 
when the name of this concern is men- 
tioned. “Stock jobbers,” they say, “just 
doing enough to keep clear of the law, 
and nobody knows where the money 
goes.” 

The advertising bills of this out- 
fit amount to more than $600 a day. 
Pages and half pages are used in several 
big dailies, to say nothing of scores of 
weeklies, all over the Middle West. It 
is working the people, not alone of 
Kansas, but of surrounding States, by a 
shallow-pated, frothy-mouthed brand of 
sentimentalism, its argument being a 
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cross between the bluff of the gambler 
and the _last-chance-for-life medicine 
man. 

As an example, it says, in one of its 
advertisements, speaking of a person 
alleged to be in its employ: “He was a 
former business associate of Tarbell, of 
the Pure Oil Company in Pennsylvania, 
who is a brother of Miss Ida Tarbell, the 
great historian of the oil-trust and its 
robber managers.” 

This is drawing sentiment out to a 
rather indefinite relation, to be sure, but 
it appears to be the sort of dough-bait 
for which the fish are gaping. This 
concern has a daily capacity of two hun- 
dred barrels, or will have when the ma- 
chinery it has installed is running, yet 
it is projecting its paper schemes clear 
across the State of Kansas, screaming of 
its intention of building more refiner- 
ies, of laying pipe-lines to “navigable 
waters,” and of gathering the oil busi- 
ness of this country, as well as that of 
other lands, into its hands. 

There is a very big screw loose in this 
concern. It is merely an example of 
many, and is specifically spoken of here 
because it is bigger than all the rest 
combined. It, with the others like it, 
is taking daily thousands of dollars of 
the people’s money. When the day of 
accounting comes, there will be nothing 
to account with. These conscienceless 
schemers will work more damage in 
Kansas before their end is reached, than 
any blight of hot winds, droughts, or 
edacious insects. 

The concern above referred to had in 
July, according to the restless, squirm- 
ing youth who is its heart and vitals, 
more than 1,500 dupes in Kansas alone. 
He said there were more than a thou- 
sand stockholders in other States, and the 
list was growing daily at the rate of two 
or three hundred. 

“They ain’t much to write about now, 
down here,” he said, “but if you’ll come 
back in a year there'll be a story.” 

And he was right. There will be a 
story, and it will be a tragedy. 
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PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE IN 1813 


THE FIRST ARCHITECT IN AMERICA 
BENJAMIN HENRY LATROBE 


NOTES AND LETTERS ON THE ERECTION OF THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON 


Through the courtesy of Colonel Osmun Latrobe there will soon be published 
a most interesting collection of journals, letters, sketches, and memorabilia of Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe, the founder of the American branch of the family, who came to this 
country from England in the year 1796. His chief claim to fame lies in the fact 
that it was under his direc tion, and from his plans (or the plans of others with his 
modifications), that the Capitol at W ‘ashington was erected. From these journals 
we get an insight into the character of a versatile and remarkable man. Not only 
was Latrobe an architect, but he was soldier, civil engineer, philosopher, artist, humor- 
ist, poet, and naturalist. He had a wide range of thought, and many stand points 
from which he viewed life and judged and recorded developments about him. Obser- 
vations upon politics, accounts of travels through an unwritten country, interviews 
with great men, small men, and their wives and families, story and anecdote, criticism 
and comment, dealing with the years from 1796 to 1820, make these papers not only 
of historical value, but lively and refreshing reading. 


HE history of two buildings in the 

Federal City, the Capitol and the 
President’s house, would make a most 
interesting volume. Many were the 
difficulties, delays, and vexations con- 
nected with their erection, and great 
the vicissitudes through which they 
passed. The connection of Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe with their completion, 
and the debt that is owed to him for the 


final accomplishment and harmonious 
design, has never been acknowledged or 
written. At the time that Latrobe be- 
came a citizen of the United States, he 
enjoyed the unique distinction of being 
the only architect within the borders of 
the new country—the only man who 
could lay claim to the knowledge of the 
art and science of architecture—the only 
one who had prepared himself by profes- 
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THE FIRST ARCHITECT 


sional study and who was competent by 
his experience and natural gifts to take 
charge of such a work as was contem- 
plated by the commissioners who had in 
charge the location of the national capi- 
tal, its embellishment and departmental 
buildings. 

The work had been begun in a hap- 
hazard way under the direction of Dr. 
William Thornton, a man not grounded 
in the first principles of architectural 
study, but who possessed, nevertheless, 
no little ability and, considering the 
difficulties under which he labored and 
his small opportunities for study, attain- 
ments of no mean order. Dr. Thornton 
had begun in a more or less desultory 
fashion the earlier plans. That they 
had progressed as far as they had before 
Latrobe was called in to direct the under- 
taking, was little short of marvelous. 
Competent workmen it was almost im- 
possible to obtain. Jealousies and politi- 
cal wranglings and the enforced economy 
made the work of the utmost difficulty. 

In his private papers, and in the copies 
of his correspondence, Latrobe has left 
a history of his connection with the two 
buildings that first graced the capital of 
the United States—the meeting-place 
of the representatives of the nation and 
the dwelling of the Chief Executive. He 
tells in his own words the story of his 
first meeting with Dr. Thornton, and, 
although it is but a recital of their many 
differences, it has, in view of the accom- 
plishment, and the debt now acknowl- 
edged to both, a value and interest be- 
yond that of a simple record. 

“I was introduced,” writes Latrobe, 
‘in 1798 to Dr. William Thornton, then 
one of the commissioners of Washington 
City, by William McClure, Esquire, now 
one of the commissioners of the United 
States, at Paris. I was then on my way 
to Philadelphia to take upon me the 
direction of the Bank of Pennsylvania, 
and the supply of the city with water. 
Of course I had no object to solicit in 
Washington, but stopping there I spent 
the afternoon with the Doctor. One of 
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the first subjects introduced was the plan 
of the Capitol of which he had a ground 
plan and east elevation. Of the plan I 
had a copy given me by Volny, and differ- 
ing from that which has been executed, 
in some respects, and another by Hal- 
ler, given me by Mr. Greenleaf. With 
freedom, but without giving offense, I ob- 
jected to both plan and elevation exactly 
on those points which I have since en- 
deavored to correct. And, having taken 
great liberty in my remarks, | offered to 
give to the Doctor a drawing in perspec- 
tive of his design which would convince 
him, I trusted, of its errors. But he 
never sent me the necessary materials. 
“In the year 1803, | was appointed 
purveyor of the public building. I called 
for drawings to guide my operations. 
The President gave me a plan and Dr. 
Thornton gave me another. They were 
copies of each other and both perfectly 
useless. Neither of them agreed with 
the work as founded or carried up, and 
there were no details whatever. In the 
superintendent’s office, no drawings ex- 
isted. To speak plainly, the design was 
evidently the production of a man wholly 
ignorant of architecture, having bril- 
liant ideas, but possessing neither the 
knowledge necessary to the execution nor 
the capacity to methodize and combine 
the various parts of a public work. In 
some respects the plan, as far as it in- 
dicated what it was intended to be, was 
impracticable, and in almost every way 
it was so inconvenient and often useless 
in its arrangement that I despaired utter- 
ly of correcting it. However, I gave to 
it several days of severe study, and then 
stated to the President that I could not 
undertake its execution. He consented 
to alterations, and I proposed consulting 
Dr. Thornton. The President said it 
would be unnecessary and would be 
fruitless. Having in the course of a week, 
however, formed and reduced to draw- 
ing all my proposed alterations, I called 
on the Doctor, to whom I believed much 
to be due on the score of delicacy. I 
procured an interview, in which, after 
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much argument and heat, he at last con- 
sented to admit my ideas into the plan. 
But the next day he called on me and, 
with much irritation and using language 
offensive and uncivil, he recanted. I 
began, however, to build, with the con- 
sent of the President, agreeably to my 
own plan, and in the foundations no great 
alteration was perceptible. The Doc- 
tor and myself remained on tolerable 
terms; however, he was not silent else- 
where, and I found myself assailed on 
all quarters by members of the Congress 
that met in 1804, respecting alterations 
to plan approved by General Washing- 
ton, for upon that point all objection 
turned. Even the Presjdent wished no 
unnecessary alterations from the plan 
approved by General Washington to be 
made. Then the committee met 


to consider the message on the public 
building and I was called before them 
and asked in writing to exhibit the plan 
approved by General Washington. 
‘Previous to my appearance before 
the committee I called on Dr. Thornton 
in order to consult him in regard to my 


answer. I was received with violent ex- 
pressions of anger. I was so harassed 
by despair of executing the work which 
would do me any sort of credit that I 
sent in my resignation to the President 
and begged to decline all further attempt 
to correct errors which only the utmost 
latitude, power, and discretion of my 
office would suffice me. My hopes of 
success were too deeply rooted in the 
design not to foresee infinite trouble and 
vexation of further continuance under 
the conditions. My resignation was not 
accepted. 

“Some years ago, Dr. Thornton de- 
scribed in a large company the alle- 
gorical group which it was his intention, 
as commissioner of the City of Washing- 
ton, to place in the center of the Capitol 
around the statue of the General. 

““I would,’ said he, ‘place an im- 
mense rock of granite in the center of the 
dome. On the top of the rock should 
stand a beautiful female figure to repre- 
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sent Eternity or Immortality. Around 
her neck, as a necklace, a serpent—the 
rattlesnake of our country—should be 
hung, with its tail in its mouth—the 
ancient and beautiful symbol of endless 
duration. At the foot of the rock an- 
other female figure, stretching her hands 
upward in the attitude of distressful 
entreaty, should appear ready to climb 
the steep. Around her, a group of chil- 
dren, representing agriculture, the arts 
and sciences, should appear to join in 
the supplication of the female. This 
female is to personify Time, or our pres- 
ent state of existence. Just ascending 
the rock, the noble figure of General 
Washington should appear to move up- 
ward, invited by Immortality; but also 
expressing some reluctance in leaving 
the children of his care.’ 

““*There,’ said he, ‘Mr. Latrobe, is 
your requisite in such works of art; it 
would represent a matter of fact—a 
truth—for it would be the very picture 
of the General’s sentiments, feelings, ex- 
pectations in departing this life; regiet 
at leaving his people, but hoping and 
longing for an immortality of happiness 
and of fame. You yourself have not 
ingenuity sufficient to pervert its mean- 
ing, and all posterity would understand 
og 

“The Doctor was so full of his subject 
that I was unwilling to disturb his good 
humor; but I said that I thought his 
group might tell a very different story 
from what he intended. He pressed me 
so hard that at last I told him that sup- 
posing the name and character of Gen- 
eral Washington to be forgotten, or at 
least that the group being found in the 
ruins of the Capitol, the learned anti- 
quarians of 2,000 years hence were as- 
sembled to decide its meaning, I thought, 
then, that they would thus explain it: 

“«* There is a beautiful woman on the 
top of a dangerous precipice, to which 
she invites a man, apparently well 
enough inclined to follow her. Who is 
thiswoman? Certainly not a very good 
sort of a one, for she has a snake about 
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her neck. The snake indicates, assured- 
ly, her character—cold, cunning, and 
poisonous. She can represent none but 
some celebrated courtezan of the day. 
But there is another woman at the foot 
of the rock—modest and sorrowful, and 
surrounded by a family of small children. 
She is in a posture of entreaty, and the 
man appears half-inclined to return to 
her. She can be no other than his wife. 
What an expressive group! How ad- 
mirable the art which has thus exposed 
the dangerous precipice to which the 
beauty and the cunning of the abandoned 
would entice the virtuous, even to the 
desertion of a beautiful wife and the 
mother of a delightful group of children.’ 
I was going on, but the laughter of the 
company and the impatience of the 
Doctor stopped my mouth. I had said 


enough, and was not easily forgiven.” 
The following is a letter that Latrobe 
addressed to Thomas Jefferson, Presi- 
dent of the United States, dated at Wash- 
ington, February 27, 1804: “To the 
President of the United States—Dear Sir: 
I judged very ill in going to Dr. Thorn- 


ton. He in fact told me that no difficul- 
ties existed in his plan but such as were 
made by those who were too ignorant to 
iemove them. And though these were 
not exactly his words, his expressions, his 
tone, his manner and his absolute re- 
fusal to devote time to discuss the subject 
spoke his meaning even more strongly 
than I have expressed. I left him with 
an assurance that I should not be the 
person to attempt to execute his plans, 
and had I been where I could have ob- 
tained immediate possession of pen, ink, 
and paper, I should have directly solicit- 
ed your permission to resign my office. 
I owe, however, too much to you to risk 
by so hasty a step the miscarriage of any 
measure you may wish promoted, and I 
shall devote as before my utmost en- 
deavors to excite the disposition in the 
committee to which I am summoned 
to-morrow morning, in favor of the ap- 
propriation. In respect to the plan it- 
self it is impossible to convey by words 
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or drawing to the mind of any one that 
impression of the practical difficulties in 
execution which twenty years’ experience 
creates in tke mind of a professional man. 
I fear I have said too much for the re- 
spect I owe to your opinion, though much 
too little for the force of my own con- 
viction. The utmost praise I can ever 
deserve in this work will be that of la 
difficulté vaincue, and after receiving your 
ultimate direction, all my exertion shall 
be directed to gain this praise at least. 
My wish to avoid vexation, trouble, and 
enmity is weak compared to my desire to 
be placed among those whom you regard 
with approbation and friendship. 

“If you, therefore, under all circum- 
stances, conceive that my services can 
still be useful, I place myself entirely 
at your disposal. In order to pass my 
account it will be necessary to produce 
a regular appointment from you to my 
office. May I beg you to give the neces- 
sary directions for this purpose. I ought 
to leave Washington on Wednesday 
morning. I am, etc.” 

Commenting upon this letter in his 
diary, Mr. Latrobe makes this state- 
ment: 

“In the evening I had an interview 
with the President when, after much con- 
versation, he appeared convinced of the 
absurdity of many parts of the first plan 
and the impracticability of others, and 
he desired me to transmit to him draw- 
ings of a practicable and eligible design, 
retaining as much as possible the features 
of that adopted by General Washing- 
ton.” 

Some of the conditions under which 
Latrobe gained the “ praise of la diffi- 
culté vaincue”’ are illustrated in the 
following: 

“To John Randolph, Esquire—Sir: 
Since I had the honor of seeing you this 
morning the report on the debate of the 
appropriations for the public buildings, 
as reported in the United States Gazettes. 
fell into my hands. I am very sensible of 
the impropriety of noticing, out of the 
House, anything that has been said by a 
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member in debate, and therefore it would 
be perhaps more discreet in me to leave 
the present letter unwritten than ever 
attempt to obtain its very innocent er 
respectful object by writing at all i 


reference to anything you may “tes 


said in your speech. But you have been 
so long known to me and to the public 
to permit me to doubt your receiving 
this proof of my confidence in your can- 
dor otherwise than it is meant. 

“You received my thanks for having 
expressed your good opinion of my 
talents with kindness, and I cannot be- 
lieve that you will refuse to hear an ex- 
planation on a point in which I am much 
more interested—my capacity as a man 
of business and accountant. 

“Nothing has so much injured my 
utility to the public and to my family as 
the very prevailing opinion that men 
who, unfortunately for themselves, are 
called men of genius, are incapable of 
the management of money. I unfor- 
tunately have undeservedly acquired this 
nickname, merely because I stand alone 
in a profession in which there is not 
room apparently in our country for more 
than one, and which requires some por- 
tion of imagination. It is a mark upon 


me the effects of which I feel daily and 
which keeps me from acquiring the in- 
dependence which a dull usurer or a 
dealer in dry-goods can easily and hon- 
orably attain. 

“Ttis by many believed that to employ 
me to design a building is the shortest 
road to ruin, and when I have been em- 
ployed it has been under the terrors of 
calling for that knowledge which could 
not be had elsewhere but which could 
not possibly be dispensed with. 

** Now it happens, very unluckily, that 
the professions of architecture and paint- 
ing are supposed to be of the same grade 
and require the same sort of head and 
habits, and that as Stuart, the greatest 
painter we have ever seen here, was a 
profligate and a spendthrift, the only 
architect we know may possibly be just 
such another. But I am sure the pro- 
fessions—and I hope that the men—are 
widely different. 

“* The architect indeed requires all the 
imagination of the painter. The building 
exists in his mind before it is sketched 
on paper, and if the operation of design 
is the same in other heads as in mine, 
construction and decoration are obtained 
so simultaneously that I seldom mate- 
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rially change the design first elaborated, 
but when the imagination has done her 
duty, her aid is no longer wanted, and 
to a moment of enthusiasm succeeds 
months of dry mechanical labor in draw- 
ing and the more dry and tedious appli- 
cation to it of calculation. When the 
castle in the air has been made to de- 
scend into the office and such construc- 
tion in writing and drawing shall guide 
the hard hands and iron tool of the 
mechanic, imagination is busy only to 
distract. To execute such a building as 
the Capitol without relaying a brick or 
altering the shape of a single piece of 
timber or a stone, a competent knowl- 
edge of eighteen mechanical arts is nec- 
essary, a tolerably perfect command of 
every part of mathematical science and, 
above all, a very correct mastery of 
accounts. When these are not combined 
the architect is a slave to his mechanic: 
he is either ignorant of or must wink 
at their deceptions, for fear of exposing 
his own ignorance. Alteration and ex- 


periment must constitute a very consid- 


erable portion of his expenses. 

“Tf I should lay before you the accounts 
of all the buildings in which I have been 
engaged, I am sure that you would never 
again pay a compliment to my imagina- 
tion at the expense of my common under- 
standing. For I could prove that when- 
ever I have committed myself upon an 
estimate, I have never exceeded it unless 
great and ordered alterations of the de- 
sign have been made that induce greater 
expense. 

“ In the south wing of the Capitol I can 
also assert that no alterations whatever 
have been made during the progress of 
the work because from the general de- 
sign to the minutest molding everything 
has been conceived and drawn by my 
own labor, and when the work was fin- 
ished, the measurements of every part 
have been taken by me personally, the 
calculations made,the prices determined, 
the bills made out and sent in my own 
handwriting into the office of the super- 
intendent. The calculations of the di- 
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mensions of the plasterers’ work alone 
occupied 128 columns of my measuring 
book. 

“But the truth is that previous esti- 
mates have never but once, in 1804, been 
required of me, and the responsibility of 
an estimate for such a work as the Capitol 
will never be courted by me for a salary 
of $1,700 per annum, which for several 
years did not pay the expenditures of 
my office but left me the honor of pre- 
senting my labors to the public. 

“In the course of the debate, I am in- 
formed, I was by some gentleman sup- 
posed to be a contractor engaged to 
build the Capitol for a limited sum and 
that if it had exceeded that sum I ought 
to lose it. I wish I had been such a con- 
tractor at the cost of the north wing. 
I should have put sixty thousand dollars 
into my pocket instead of being poorer 
than I was when I undertook the direc- 
tion of the work. 

“| might pass all this over with the very 
proud but little satisfactory consolement 
of virtute mea involvero. But this will 
do only for myself, not for my wife and 
children. That which robs me of repu- 
tation robs them of bread. 

“* The freedom with which I have writ- 
ten is the best evidence of my respect for 
you. I will, therefore, say no more, but 
assure you its sincerity.” 

In view of the recent additions to the 
White House, it is interesting to note a 
letter of Latrobe, under date of May 5, 
1805, transmitting to the President his 
drawings of the White House, for they 
are substantially those carried out al- 
most a century later. 

That labor had much the same atti- 
tude toward public works in that day 
as in our own era is indicated in the 
following letter: 

“To the Masons and Bricklayers em- 
ployed at the Capitol, Washington, June 
15, 1805. In answer to a written memo- 
rial signed by all of them. The work 
of Clotworthy Stevenson, Carpenter, 
formerly employed by the Commission- 
ers and one of the principal speculators. 
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“IT should have sooner noticed your 
application to me had it not been neces- 
sary to make some previous inquiry into 
the facts which ought to govern my de- 
cision upon it. 

“Your request that the hours of work 
may begin only at six o’clock in the 
morning and end at six o’clock in the 
evening is founded upon the practise 
adopted in the erection of the north 
wing. Whatever circumstances may 
have rendered this regulation proper at 
the time, you will, I am sure, agree that 
it is the duty of every public officer to 
take care that the public work shall not 
be performed on worse terms than those 
that prevail in private business in the 
same place. Punctuality and certainty 
of payment render the employment on 
public work much more advantageous 
to the workman than any private under- 
taking, and there cannot, therefore, be 
any good reason why the public, paying 
with more punctuality and with more 
certainty, should also consent to pay 
more in amount than what may be called 
the market price of labor. For it is the 


same thing whether the wages be raised 


or the hours of labor reduced. It is also 
necessary that uniformity should prevail 
in the terms under which the public 
work is done in different departments. 
You will therefore perceive, with 
the best disposition to consult your ad- 
vantage, these considerations forbid the 
adoption of the alteration in the working 
hours at the Capitol to the extent you 
propose. The plain principle 
that the public ought not to be placed on 
worse terms with you than an individual 
would be must govern the case. 

“It is the most unpleasant part of my 
duty to act contrary to the expectations 
of men who have so faithfully and in so 
workmanlike a manner carried on the 
public work, but while I, in this respect, 
act agreeably to my conscience and to 
my instructions, I assure you that I con- 
sider your general conduct to be deserv- 
ing of every encouragement that it is in 
my power to give.” 
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The architect himself did not have 
short hours. He writes: 

“To the President of the United 
States, Washington, August, 1807. Dear 
Sir: My whole time, excepting a few 
hours now. and then devoted to the 
President’s house,is occupied with draw- 
ings and directions for the north wing, 
in the arrangements for which I am pur- 
suing the eventual plan approved and 
presented by you to Congress the last 
session and in pushing on the work of 
the south wing, but I am again almost 
in despair about the roof. To 
place Congress at the next session under 
a leaky roof would be considered almost 
an insult to the legislature, after what 
passed at the last session. Your 
administration, sir, in respect to public 
works has hitherto claims of gratitude 
and respect from the public and from 
posterity. It is no flattery to say that 
you have planted the arts in your coun- 
try. The works already erected in this 
city are monuments of your judgment 
and of your zeal and your taste. en 
Under this stimulus I have acted, hither- 
to under your orders, obtained an in- 
fluence over the feeling and operations 
of Congress, without which some fatal 
disaster or miscarriage might stop the 
progress and completion of all your 
objects of which you have made me the 
instrument, but now I am in despair. 
The next session is to decide not my fate 
only, but the whole dependence which 
Congress shall in future place upon any- 
thing proposed by you on the subject 
of public works. I am at present 
entirely without a clerk. Might I en- 
gage the assistance of one, for my time 
is so wholly occupied that it is scarcely 
possible for me to take the necessary 
rest, and the most pressing engagements 
of the practical execution are such that 
I can only make the working drawings 
and those at home late in the evening? ” 

After the partial destruction of Wash- 
ington by the British on August 24, 1814, 
the work upon the Capitol and the public 
buildings was perforce abandoned, to be 
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LAMENT FOR GORGO 


taken up again in a new line, but many of 
the original plans of Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe were carried out, although the 
old difficulties of parsimony of Congress 
and political feeling hampered him to 
such an extent that three years before 
his death, at New Orleans, where he had 
gone to undertake the supplying of the 
city with water and where he had con- 
tracted the fever which brought his busy 
life to an untimely end, he was forced to 
write the following letter to James Mon- 
roe, President of the United States: 
“My situation as architect of the Capi- 
tol has become such as to leave me no 
choice but between my resignation and 
the sacrifice of all my self-respect. _Per- 
mit me then, sir, to resign into your hands 
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an office in which I fear I have been the 
cause of much vexation while my only 
object has been to accomplish your 
wishes. You have known me more than 
twenty years, you have borne testimony 
to my professional skill—and my in- 
tegrity has never been questioned. You 
will, | am confident, do me justice and 
in time know that neither the delay nor 
the expense of the public works are 
chargeable to me. I am aware that 
much inconvenience may arise upon my 
retiring from my office so suddenly, and 
I pledge myself to furnish drawings and 
instructions for all the parts of the works 
that are in hand, for a reasonable com- 
pensation to be made which my circum- 
stances do not permit me to decline.” 


LAMENT FOR GORGO 


By BLISS CARMAN 


is this sound ot cymbals in the air, 


\ JHAT 
/ And wind-blown fragments of a choric song? 


Through the white street with laughter and with pipes, 
Strewings of roses, garlands of dark leaves, 

The youths and maidens in the sea-blue morning 

Go with their yearly tribute to adorn 

The shrine of Aphrodite of the sea. 


But I who led the flutes a year ago, 

A radiant thing possessed by love and joy, 
Untouched by doubt or any mortal fear, 

And by thy tender help bade youth farewell, 
And entered cheek by cheek with thy dear self, 
The temple of all lovers on this earth, 

Mad with thy kisses, happy as a god, 

In the bright furnace of unfolding life,— 

I have no part in these rejoicings now. 
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The crowd of singing dancers must go by 
To ask their favors at the Cyprian’s feet, 
And lift their votive music without me. 
The gods have no desire for broken things 
Nor any pleasure in imperfect gifts. 

And I am less than half of that great joy 
Wherein my being was made one with thine 


A year ago. 


As on a mountainside 
The oak-trees stand within the wintry light, 
Left stark and gray and desolate and cold, 
When all their beauty has been blown away, 
I stand the most bereft of all things made, 
My unforgotten Gorgo, without thee. 


II 
-\, MOTHER, foam-born daughter of Paphos, 
( Have I not loved thee well? All my lifetime 
Have I not worshiped thee with devotion 
And a pure service? 


Night and the wheeling stars and the night-wind ; 
Moonrise over the sea; and the marsh lands 
Under the purple splendor of autumn ; 

Fervor of summer; 


Silvery rain in spring, and the blossoms 
Of budding pear-trees in the broad garden ; 
Voices of wild birds, and the frogs’ chorus 
From the green meadows ; 


All the bright moving glory of cities; 
Innocence, courage, joy of the playmate, 
Whatever prospers man in his pleasure 
Or understanding ; 


Whatever mortal beauty is counted 
Sacred in thy sight, I have held sacred. 
Yet were they all far less in my caring 


Than my lost Gorgo. 
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A play !’ cried the other, catching at the roil.” 


THE DEAD MAN’S CHEST 


By HERMAN KNICKERBOCKER VIELE 


NE May morning in the brave year 
1594, Mistress Betty Hodges, 
from the threshold of the narrowest 
house in the narrowest of the narrow 
streets in the ancient parish of St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate, observed with 
more than passing interest the move- 
ments of a gentleman in black. 
“Whist, neighbor!” she called out 
to Mistress Judd, whose portly person 
well-nigh filled a kindred doorway just 
across the street. “Yonder stranger 
should be by every sign in quest of lodg- 
ings, and by my horoscope this is.a day 
most favorable for affairs of business. I 
pray thee, get thy knitting, lest he take 


us for no better than a pair of idle 
gossips.” 

“In faith,” retorted Mistress Judd, 
folding her arms complacently after a 
side glance in the loiterer’s direction, “an 
he should ever lodge with thee let us 
hope his shillings prove more. nimble 
than his feet.” 

The gentleman indeed advanced with 
much deliberation, pausing from time to 
time to look about him as a man who bal- 
ances advantages and disadvantages one 
against the other. It was a quaint old- 
mannered thoroughfare he moved in; a 
crooked street of overhanging eaves and 
jutting gable ends which nearly met 
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against the sky; a shadowy, sunless, 
damp, ill-savored street, paved with 
round pebbles and divided in the middle 
by a trickling stream of unattractive 
water. For London, still in happy dirty 
infancy, had yet to learn her lessons at 
the hands of those grim teachers, plague 
and fire. 

“A proper man enough!” Mistress 
Judd added, “though I'll warrant over- 
cautious and of no great quality. Tome 
he looks a traveling leech.” 

“Better a country student of divinity,” 
suggested Mistress Hodges. 

“Or better a minor cleric or at best 
some writing-master,” Mistress Judd 
opined. 

“Please God then he can read,” re- 
joined her neighbor, already debating 
within herself a small advance of rent. 
**Mayhap he might acquaint me whether 
those rolls of paper left by Master Chris- 
topher in his oaken chest be worth the 
ten shillings he died owing me.” 

“An they would fetch as many pence,” 
sniffed Mistress Judd, “our master poet 
had long ago resolved them into Malm- 
sey. 

“Nay, speak not harshly of the dead,” 
protested Mistress Hodges, conveying 
furtively a corner of her apron to one eye. 
“Marry, if Master Kit did sometimes 
sing o’ nights ’twas but to keep the watch 
awake. I’d wipe my shutter clean and 
willingly to hear his merry catch again. 
Ah, he was ever free with money when he 
hadit. And ’twas a pleasure to see him 
with his bottle. In faith, he’d speak to 
it and kiss it as a woman would her 
child.” 

‘And kiss it he did once too often, to 
my thinking,” murmured Mistress Judd 
unsympathetically, “the night he got to 
brawling in the street and met his 
death.” 

“Marry, he was no brawler,” Mis- 
tress Hodges protested warmly, “but 
ever cheerfulest when most in drink. 
They were thieving knaves who set upon 
him, and, God be good to sinners, ran 
him through the heart before the poor 
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young man could so much as recite a 
couplet to prove himself a poet.” 

“How thinkst thou poetry would save 
him?” Mistress Judd demanded curtly. 

“Marry, come up! What thief would 
kill a poet for his purse?” cried Mistress 
Hodges. “Quick, neighbor, get thy 
knitting!” she added hurriedly, and 
catching up a pewter plate began to 
polish with her apron as the stranger, 
attracted by their chatter, quickened his 
pace. 

He was a slight man, apparently of 
thirty or thereabout, with deep-set, pene- 
trating eyes and a lean face ending in the 
short, sharp, pointed beard in fashion at 
the time. 

“Give you good morrow, dames,” he 
said, when within speaking distance; 
“can you direct me to some proper 
lodging hereabout ?” 

Mistress Hodges dropped a deeper 
courtesy to draw attention to herself as 
the person of most importance. 

“In truth an’t please you, sir,” she 
said, “‘’tis my good fortune to have this 
moment ready for your worship the 
fairest chambers to be had in all the town 
at four and six the week. Gentility itself 
could ask no better, for doth not the 
Lord Mayor live around the corner in 
his newly purchased Crosby Hall, the 
tallest house in London, and near at 
hand do not the gardens of Sir John 
Gresham stretch from Bishopsgate to 
Broad Street like a park? And if one 
would seek recreation, ’tis not five min- 
utes to Cornhill, which is amusing as 
a fair o’ pleasant evenings, with the 
jugglers and pedlers and goldsmiths 
and——” 

“Ah, by my faith,” the stranger inter- 
rupted gravely, “I should seek else- 
where, for I am nota man born under 
Sol, that loveth honor, nor under Jupiter, 
that loveth business, for the contem- 
plative planet carrieth me away wholly.” 

“An you be disposed toward con- 
templation,” interposed Mistress Hod- 
ges, quickly, “there can be found no 
purer place in London for such diversion 
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than is my second story back, From 
thence one may contemplate at will 
either the almshouse gardens and the 
woodland beyond Houndsditch, or the 
turrets of the Tower itself, in winter 
when the leaves are gone.” 

“Please Heaven the leaves are thick at 
present!” said the stranger with a grim 
half smile. “‘ Nevertheless, I have a mind 
to look from your back windows. The 
almshouse gardens may at least teach 
one resignation.” 

“Enter an’t please you, sir,” replied 
the landlady with a low obeisance. 

The stranger made a close inspection 
of the chamber, peering into cupboards, 
testing the bed and stools and chairs, 
and finally pausing before a small oak 
box secluded in a corner. 

“°° Tis but a chest of papers left by my 
last lodger, one Master Christopher,” 
Mistress Hodges explained, adding, “A 
poet, sir, an’t please you, who was slain 
hy highwaymen, and I know not if his 
lines be fitted for honest ears to hear, 
though, an one might believe it, they 
have been spoken in the public play- 
house. Think you,” she added, raising 
the lid of the chest to disclose a dozen 
manuscripts or more, bound together 
with bits of broken doublet lacing, “the 
lot would bring as much as ten shillings 
at the rag fair?” 

The stranger laughed and shook his 
head. 

“**Tis a great price for any dead man’s 
thoughts,” he said, taking up a package 
at random and hastily turning over the 
leaves, while Mistress Hodges regarded 
him anxiously. His interest deepened 
as he read, and presently his eyes de- 
voured page after page, oblivious of the 
other’s presence. 

“Tn truth,” he said at length, “there 
be lines not wholly without merit.” 

“And pray you, sir, what is the matter 
they set forth?” the landlady ventured to 
inquire. 

“This seems the story of a ghost re- 
turned to earth to make discovery of his 
murder—” the stranger was beginning 
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to explain, but Mistress Hodges checked 
him. 

“Marry!” she cried, “such things be 
profanations and heresy against the Prot- 
estant religion, which Heaven defend. 
Marry, ’twould go ill with the poor wom- 
an who should offer such idolatries for 
sale.” 

More protestations followed, prompted 
no doubt by fear lest disloyalty to the 
dominant party be charged against her; 
to prove her detestation of the docu- 
ments she declared her purpose to burn 
the last of them unread. 

“Still better, shift responsibility to 
me,” suggested the stranger, smiling 
grimly at her zeal. ‘‘Sell me the lot for 
two shillings and sixpence, and my word 
for it the transaction shall be kept a se- 
cret. The reading of these idle fancies 
will serve as a relaxation from my own 
employment.” 

“Marry, they shall be yours and will- 
ingly,” cried the woman, glad to be rid 
of dangerous property on such generous 
terms. And it was thus that the stranger 
became possessor of the chest of manu- 
scripts. His bargaining for the lodgings 
proved him a man of thrift to the point of 
meanness, a quality not to be despised 
in lodgers, for, as Mistress Hodges often 
said to Mistress Judd, “ Gentlemen are 
ever most liberal who least mean to pay.” 
In answer to reasonable inquiries he 
would say no more than, “My prede- 
cessor was knownas Master Christopher; 
let me be, therefore, Master Francis, a 
poor scholar who promises only to take 
himself off before his purse is empty.” 

The new lodger entered into posses- 
sion of his chamber on the afternoon of 
the day on which he saw it first. His 
luggage, brought thither by two porters 
on a single barrow, and consisting chiefly 
of books and manuscripts, proved him to 
be the humble student he had repre- 
sented himself, and in a week his neigh- 
bors were agreed in rating him a rather 
His days were 
spent in reverie by the open window or in 
writing at the parchment-littered table. 
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If he stirred abroad at all it was but for 
an hour in the long twilight after supper, 
and his candle rarely burned later than 
ten o'clock. It was not until a fortnight 
had gone by that Mistress Hodges had 
the satisfaction of announcing a visitor. 

“Come in!” cried Master Francis, re- 
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“By your description, an’t please you, 
sir,” replied the woman. “He drew you 
to the life. By my faith, there could be no 
mistake, and when he said you might be 
known as Master Francis how could I 
but admit him? Grand gentleman that 
he is, with a servant at his heels and 


“This seems the story of a ghost.” 
y g 


sponding to her knock at his chamber 
door, and not a little surprised by a sum- 
mons so unusual, for the remnants of his 
supper had been removed, and he was 
himself preparing for his evening stroll. 

““A gentleman attends below, an’t 
please you, sir,” she announced, entering 
hurriedly. 

“Impossible!” her lodger protested, 
“for how should a visitor inquire for one 
who has no name?” 


1°? 


half a score of varlets waiting within 
call!” 

Master Francis bit his lip and moved 
impatiently about the room. 

“Go tell this grand gentleman that 
you were wrong,” he said. “Tell him I 
was requested out to supper at half an 
hour before seven. Tell him what false- 
hood slips most easily from your tongue, 
and as you are a woman, tell it truth- 


fully.” 
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**Twould not avail, for. even now 
your visitor, grown impatient, mounts 
the stair,” replied the hostess, while a 
heavy footfall coming every moment 
nearer testified to the truth of her asser- 
tion. 

“Then off with you and let us be 
alone,” commanded Master Francis, 
stopping resolutely in his walk, while 
Mistress Hodges in the doorway found 
herself thrust unceremoniously aside to 
give place to a dignified man in middle 
life. The visitor’s dress was black, re- 
lieved only by a broad white ruff, yet of 
so rich a quality that the appointments 
of the room descended in the scale from 
homeliness to shabbiness by contrast. 
But apparently he concerned himself no 
more with the apartment than with Mis- 
tress Hodges. 

“How now, nephew?” he began at 
once. “‘What means this hiding like a 
hedgehog in a hole?” 

Master Francis bowed with almost 
servile deference and clasped his hands, 
making at the same time a gesture with 


his foot intended to convey to Mistress 
Hodges an intimation that she was free 
to go. 

“My uncle, this is far too great an 


honor that you pay me,” he said when 
the landlady had closed the door behind 
her. 

“Odsblood! For once, I hear the 
truth from you. Why have you left your 
chambers in Gray’s Inn for this?” the 
other answered with a movement of the 
nostrils as though the whole environ- 
ment was comprehended in a whiff of 
Mistress Hodges’ mutton broth. 

“In truth, most gracious kinsman,” 
the younger man rejoined, “since my 
exclusion from the Court some certain 
greasy bailiffs have favored me with 
their company a trifle over often, nor had 
I otherwhere to go while waiting for a fit- 
ting opportunity to recall myself to your 
lordship’s memory.’ 

“And pray you, to what end?” the 
other asked impatiently. 

“You are not ignorant, uncle, of the 
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scholar. 

“No,” was the answer, “nor can you 
be forgetful, nephew, of my efforts in the 
past to mend that fortune.” 

“For all of which believe me truly 
grateful,” responded Master Francis 
with a touch of irony. “’Tis to your 
gracious favor that I owe my appoint- 
ment to the reversion of the Clerkship of 
the Star Chamber, worth sixteen hun- 
dred pounds a year, provided that I, a 
weak man, survive in poverty a strong 
in affluence. “Tis like another man’s 
ground buttaling upon his house, which 
may mend his prospect but does not fill 
his barn.” 

The other, crossing to the open win- 
dow, half seated himself upon the sill, 
folding his arms while fixing disapprov- 
ing eyes on his nephew’s face. 

“This attitude becomes you not at 
all,” he said. “‘ Through me you were 
returned to Parliament, and through me 
you might have been advanced to profit- 
able office had you not seen fit to an- 
tagonize the Ministry, opposing for the 
sake of paltry public favor that four 
years subsidy of which the Treasury 
stood in dire need to meet the Popish 
plots.” 

“T sought to shield the Ministry and 
Crown from public disapproval,” re- 
plied Master Francis. “The country in 
my judgment was not able to endure the 
— 

“Twas most presumptuous to set up 
your judgment against that of your bet- 
ters,” said the other. “Your part is 
plain. This act of yours must be for- 
gotten. It must be known that you have 
once for all abandoned public life for 
study. Publish some learned disquisition 
upon what you will. Absent yourself 
from town, and in a twelvemonth, per- 
haps, or less if things go well 

“A twelvemonth!” cried Master Fran- 
cis. ‘Unless my pockets be replenished 
I shall have starved to death by early 
summer.” 

The gentleman upon the window-sill 
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remained for a space silent with knitted 
brows. Presently he said: 

“*T shall arrange to pay you an allow- 
ance, small but sufficient for your needs, 
upon condition that you go at once to 
France where you already have ac- 
quaintances.” 

“Tt may be you are right, my lord,” 
responded Master Francis, “ but it suits 
my humor not at all to exile myself, and 
before accepting your offer grant me per- 
mission to speak to the Earl of Essex. 
He has the favor of the Queen.” 

The other laughed a scornful laugh, 
and rising deliberately drew on a glove 
he had been holding in one hand. 

“Enough!” he said. “‘Depend on 
Essex’s favor with the Queen and follow 
him to the Tower in good time.” 

“But uncle, give me your kind per- 
mission at least to speak with him.” 

““My kind permission and my bless- 
ing!” the uncle answered suavely, mov- 
ing toward the door. With his hand up- 
on the latch he stood to add, across his 
shoulder, “‘ You are behind the times in 
news, nephew. Three days ago my 
Lord of Essex departed somewhat sud- 
denly for his estates—upon a hunting 
expedition, it is said, though beldame 
Rumor will insist that our most gracious 
Queen hath turned the icy eye at last 
upon his fawning.” 

“A morning frost!” cried Master 
Francis with a gesture. “A frost that 
the recurring sun of pity turns full soon 
to tender dew. But ’tis a chill of which 
to take advantage. Let me but follow 
my peevish lord to his retirement, lock 
in my humble cause with his, and in due 
season claim the meet reward of faithful 
service.” 

His manner had grown so earnest that 
the other turned to listen, albeit with a 
smile of contempt. 

“Look you, uncle,” the younger man 
went on, “‘ were I to start at once, travel- 
ing in modest state, yet as befitting the 
nephew of the Lord Treasurer of Eng- 
land, well mounted and attended by a 
single man servant, the whole adventure 
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might be managed for a matter of one 
hundred pounds.” 

“Good!” cried the other with sus- 
piciously ready acquiescence. ‘Thou 
art in verity a diplomat. By all means 
put your fortunes to the test, and when 
you have, acquaint me with the issue.” 

He turned and once more laid a hand 
upon the latch. 

“But,” protested Master Francis, “I 
have still to find the hundred 
pounds——” 

“*A riddle for diplomacy to solve!” re- 
plied the Lord Treasurer of England, 
laughing sardonically. “I can tell you 
no more than that you shall not find it in 
my purse!” And so saying, he strode 
from the room, leaving the door wide 
open. 

For many minutes Master Francis 
paced the floor, muttering to himself, 
now angry imprecations at his own folly, 
now curses on the relentless arrogance of 
the Lord Treasurer. As the long twi- 
light of the season fell he caught up his 
wide-brimmed hat and hurried from the 
house. 

He took his way through narrow wind- 
ing streets, and after several turnings 
came at length to one much wider, a 
thoroughfare lined with little shops, 
whose owners when not occupied with 
customers stood on their thresholds 
soliciting the patronage of passers-by. 

“What do you lack?” they cried; 
“hats, shoes, or hosiery; gloves, ruffs, or 
farthingales?” each setting forth the 
value of his wares in frantic effort to out- 
shout competitors. Along the pavement 
worthy citizens sauntered with wives and 
sweethearts, or stood in interested groups 
about some mountebank or maker of 
music performing upon several ill-tuned 
instruments at once. On a patch of 
trodden grass young men played noisy 
games of bowls until a gilded coach in 
passing wantonly destroyed their goal. 
Here a bout with single-stick was in 
progress, there a contest with bare fists 
which must have grown serious had not 
the watch arrived in time to separate the 
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belligerents with their pikes. But the 
center of most interest was a seafaring 
man who smoked a long-stemmed pipe 
with rather ostentatious unconcern. The 
men regarded him with furtive admira- 
tion, the women disapprovingly, while 
children ran to catch a whiff of the 
strange aromatic scent. When he blew 
puffs of vapor from his nostrils every- 


body laughed. 
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“Tt seems to me a bit of arrant folly,” 
Master Francis answered somewhat list- 
lessly, “‘and as such, certain to become 
the rage.” 

“They tell us it will prolong the life,” 
went on the other, “for it is well known 
a herring when smoked outlasts a fresh 
one.” 

“Say rather he who smokes will live 
the longer because the wise die young,” 


“Unless my pockets be replenished, I shall have starved to death.” 


Master Francis, moving hastily aside 
to make way for the smoker and his 
escort, came into collision with a man of 
his own age, whose broad good-humored 
face showed due appreciation of the 
scene. 

“What think you, friend?” the 
stranger asked, laughing. “Will this 
new savagery become an institution? 
Have we been at such pains to banish 
smoke from our churches only to turn 
our heads into censers? Mayhap this be 
another Popish plot?” 


retorted Master Francis, pleased by the 
conceit. 

“At least,” remarked the stranger, 
“the fashion will make trade for fairy 
chimney-sweeps.” 

Some further conversation followed 
naturally, for Master Francis, weary of 
his own society, was in the mood to wel- 
come any companionship, and, more- 
over, the newcomer, who seemed a man 
of understanding, met another’s eyes too 
frankly to leave the question of his hon- 
esty in doubt. They spoke of tobacco as 
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a possible feature in social life, and both 
agreed that a whiff of the new herb might 
be an interesting experiment. 

“Let us go then to the Bull,” the 
stranger suggested, “where in a small 
room behind the tap one may smoke a 
pipe for threepence under the tutelage of 
this very seaman, who acquired the art in 
our Virginia colonies.” 

“Agreed!” cried Master Francis will- 
ingly; though at another time he might 
have rejected such an offer. “”Twill be 
an experience to remember.” 

“Marry,” replied the other, “’tis he 
who lags behind the cavalcade who 
must take the dust. For my part I like 
not to be outfaced by any idle boaster 
who may lisp—‘Ah, ’tis an art to keep 
the bowl.aglow! Ah, shouldst see me fill 
my mouth with smoke, and blow it out 


in rings! Odd’s bodikin, the Duke 


himself said bravo!’” 

The stranger’s mimicry of the mincing 
gallants of the day was to the life, and as 
they turned their steps toward the 
tavern, Master Francis laughed with 


satisfaction at finding himself in such 
good company. When presently his 
companion quoted Horace, he ventured 
to inquire at what school he had read 
the classics. 

“At none,” was the reply. ‘‘ Let those 
who will perform the threshing. I am 
content to pick up kernels here and there 
like a sleek rat ina farmer’s barn. Your 
tippling scholar of the tap-room will set 
forth a rasher of lean Zenophon with 
every cup of sack, and as for church- 
men—they be all unnatural sons who so 
bedeck their mother tongue in scraps 
and shreds of foreign phrase, the poor 
beldame walks abroad as motley man- 
tled as a fiddler’s wanton.” 

“But surely—fustitia eum cuique 
distribuit—as Cicero hath it,’ Master 
Francis cried in protest against such 
heresy. “‘ You will not deny that an apt 
quotation lends grace to our too barren 
English.” 

“’Tis a thin sauce to a rich meat,” 


replied the other; adding modestly, “I 
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am, an’t please you, sir, but one who 
having little Latin and less Greek must 
make a shift with what is left to him.” 

“Your speech belies you, sir,” re- 
torted Master Francis courteously, “ for 
it proclaims a man of nice discrimina- 
tion. I could swear you are a doctor 
of the law.” 

“Then would you be forsworn,” re- 
plied the other, laughing, “for, by the 
grace of God, I am near kinsman to the 
dancing poodle of a country fair. Come 
any afternoon at three o'clock to the 
Curtain Playhouse at Shoreditch, and 
there for sixpence you may see my an- 
tics.” 

“Ah, then you are a player!” Master 
Francis cried, well pleased. 

“For the lack of a more honest call- 
ing,” his companion answered with a 
gesture as who should say, “Tell me 
where can be found an honester?” 

“Then we are in like case,” laughed 
Master Francis. “‘Fere totus mundus 
exercet histrionem, says Phadrus; or, as 
one might put it bluntly, ‘ All the world’s 
a stage.’ ” 

“Methinks our English hath the bet- 
ter jingle,” commented the player. 
“Would that some wordsmith might e’en 
recoin these ancient mintages to fill the 
meager purses of our mouths!” 

They had come now to the broad low 
archway leading to the courtyard of the 
Bull, and passing in beneath its shadow, 
Master Francis recalled the plays he had 
witnessed there in boyhood. 

“Ah,” said his companion, “‘’tis not 
so long since we poor players hung our 
single rag of curtain where we might. 
Now we have playhouses of our own, 
and when the servants of the Lord Cham- 
berlain shall occupy the Globe at Bank- 
side, you shall see how plays may be 
presented. But, Navita de ventis de 
tauris narrat orator, as thy gossip Pro- 
pertius hath it, though I like best the 
homely adage, ‘A tinker will talk of his 
trade.’” 

They found the seaman in the little 
room behind the tap, a veritable high 
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priest of some mystic cult in dignity. 
He bowed a heart welcome to the visitors 
and presently made clear to them the 
true relationship between his pot of dried 
tobacco and the earthen pipe bowls at 
the ends of hollow reeds. He cautioned 
them to have a care when the coal of fire 
was applied not to draw the smoke into 
their mouths too suddenly and fall to 
coughing. He was a swarthy man, with 
brass rings in his ears and long hair 
braided in a queue behind, and his ac- 
count of the savage king held captive 
until the inner secrets of the art of smok- 
ing were revealed by way of ransom was 
in itself a yarn well worth his fee. 

“T pray you, gentlemen, hold not the 
pipe too lightly lest it be overset and 
mar your garments,” he instructed them. 
“And, by your leave, it must be grasped 
between the thumb and second finger, 
nicely balanced that the forearm grow 
not weary. Should the brain become 
afflicted by the vapor it is well to pause 
and inhale some breaths of common air. 
Extend the little finger carelessly and 
compose the face as though the flavor 
were agreeable, for to spit and grimace 
at the pipe were most inelegant.” 

“Out upon you for an arrant knave!” 
cried Master Francis, springing to his 
feet, exasperated by the solemn affecta- 
tion of superior wisdom. “’Tis but an 
indifferent entertainment atthe best, 
and as for the art, I know of none too 
great a fool to compass it.” 

He had grown a trifle pale about the 
lips and his nerves tingled. 

“Nay, then,” protested his fellow in- 
vestigator, “were the taste less vile and 
the savor less like a smithy ’twould make 
an excellent good physic for one afflicted 
with too much health.” 

The sailor was a man of evil disposi- 
tion who had not only sailed with Ra- 
leigh’s godless mariners but, had the 
truth been known, in other service still 
less creditable. Hearing his enterprise 
thus flouted, his anger rose, and with a 
mighty oath he turned upon his clients. 

““A pest upon such horse boys!” he 
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exclaimed. “Get back to the stables 
whose smells best suit you. Leave ele- 
gant accomplishments to your betters.” 

Master Francis, grown fearful lest his 
knees give way beneath him, and blinded 
by a film which swam before his eyes, 
moved unsteadily toward the door, half 
throwing, half dropping his pipe upon 
the oaken table, where the red clay bowl 
fell shattered in a dozen fragments. 

“Hold!” cried the sailor. “Not an- 
other step, my gallant, till you have 
paid me ten shillings for my broken 
pipe.” 

He sprang upon the slighter man and, 
grasping him by the shoulders, would 
have done him violence had not the 
other smoker interposed a doubled sin- 
ewy fist beneath his irate nose and bade 
him let go his hold. As the command 
was not instantly obeyed a sharp blow 
followed. 

“Beshrew my blood!” the pirate 
roared, turning to strike at random. 

“Gadslid!” returned the player, fa- 
cing him and bringing both fists into 
action with such good effect that present- 
ly the table groaned beneath the weight 
of the struggling freebooter, while pipes, 
jug, and precious weed went flying. 

The uproar brought the company 
from the tap-room at a run, customers, 
servants, the drawer, the pot-boy, a brace 
of hostlers, until the small room filled 
to suffocation. Swords were drawn, 
cudgels brandished, above the din the 
seaman’s oaths boomed like the cannon 
of a sloop of war in action. 

“Good friends,” the player bawled 
out, springing to a stool to command 
attention, “behold to what a pass the 
smoking of this weed will bring a man. 
I pray you bind this fellow fast and get 
him safe to Bedlam before some mis- 
chief happens.” 

Master Francis sank down into the 
corner of a high-backed seat, too ill for 
much concern with what passed about 
him, and it was not till some moments 
later, in the open air and propped against 
a wall, that consciousness returned. His 








champion in the late encounter stood 
beside him. 

“Sir,” said the student, “‘it is to you 
I owe my preservation, though, by my 
honor, I should have cut a better figure 
in the skirmish had not the vapors of 
that vile weed overpowered me. How 
made you our escape?” 

‘Even as Aineas with Anchises on his 
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ing his companion’s arm he supported 
that gentleman’s still uncertain steps in 
the direction of the lodging-house of Mis- 
tress Hodges. He spoke of broils and 
frays as though such pastimes were of 
every-day occurrence with men of spirit, 
whether the sport were putting a pin- 
nace crew of drunken sailors to their 
heels, or by some trickery outwitting 
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“* Fold!’ cried the sailor.” 


back,” replied the other, laughing. 
“Twas high time to take ourselves 
away, being but two.against so many, 
though, by my faith, I’ve rarely seen a 
merrier opening for a game of skull 
cracking.” 

The player, whether actuated by 
humor or generosity, seemed disposed to 


make light of the whole affair. Grasp- 


the watch. At the door Master Francis 
could do no less in hospitality than in- 
vite so stanch an ally to enter. 

“Come to my chambers and rest 
awhile,” he said, adding regretfully, 
“though they be plain indeed, and offer 
no better entertainment than my poor 
company.” 


“Good cheer enough,” replied the 
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other, stepping back for a better view 
of the house. “By my estates in Chan- 
cery!”’ he cried, “yon bristling roof that 
sets its lance against the very buckler of 
the moon hath met mine eyes before. 
"Twas here, unless my memory be a 
lying kitchen wench, our noble Chris- 
topher did lodge, the prince and poten- 
tate of pewter pots.” 

“And knew you Master Christopher ?” 
asked Master Francis with increasing 
interest. 

“Marry, I knew him well,” replied 
the player. “Marry, a poet. Marry, a 
rimester to couple you a couplet while 
your Flemish fighter quaffs a mug of 
sack, and pay the reckoning with a 
sonnet to his landlord’s honesty. ‘The 
first line,’ he would say, ‘shall tell the 
weight of it.’ And here he did set down 
anaught. ‘So likewise with the second, 
which doth sing its breadth; the third 
proclaims its depth’—another naught, 
and thus until the measure of the verse 
was writ. ‘Now add them for thyself,’ 
he bids the rum-fed Malmsey monger, 
‘and, by the thirst of Tantalus, the sum 
shall blazon both thine honor and my 
debt.’” 

“Methinks ’twas but a scurvy trick,” 
protested Master Francis, laughing tol- 
erantly. ‘What said the host to it?” 

“In faith,” replied the player, “he 
found the meter falling short and 
clamored for money. ‘Money!’ quoth 
Kit. ‘Think well on’t! for if, as men of 
reason all agree, naught is better than 
money, you are overpaid in getting 
naught!’” 

“His was a pretty wit indeed,” as- 
sented Master Francis. “Enter!” he 
urged with a gesture of hospitality. 

“Nay!” cried the other. “As I ama 
just man it is perilous to enter into a 
writer’s castle where one without offense 
is often lashed with lyrics or—what is 
more fearful—pilloried in prose. And 
furthermore, this Hebe of all Hodges, I 
have heard, this Helen of Houndsditch, 
hath a stout broomstick hid behind her 
door for players,” he added, making a 
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pretense of looking about him warily as 
he followed his host up the stairs, Master 
Francis going first to light a candle with 
a flint and steel. 

“Come in,” he said as the flame flick- 
ered up, “and welcome to my chambers, 
though this poor farthing dip is little 
better than a glowworm that doth serve 
to make the darkness visible.” 

“So shines a good deed in a naughty 
world,” returned the other, throwing 
himself into a seat. 

“You are yourself a poet!” Master 
Francis cried, “‘for you temper the cold 
iron of rough speech with oil of meta- 
phor.” 

“Nay,” said the player, ‘‘I am no 
rimester, but like a scissors-grinder I 
sometimes put a keener edge on better 
men’s inventions. Faith,” he continued, 
looking about him with approval, “I 
knew not that our Kit was housed so 
well. This is a very bower in which to 
woo the Muse. Friend, had I your table 
and your chair, your ink-well and your 
wit, it would not take me long to be the 
owner of one hundred pounds.” 

“One hundred pounds?” gasped 
Master Francis. “Believe me, it is not 
from ink-wells that such miraculous 
drafts are made.” He waved his hand 
toward the scattered papers on the table. 
“Look,” he said, “it hath taken me a 
year to make that much fair paper value- 
less.” 

“You waste your time,” replied the 
player lightly. ‘Instead of learned dis- 
courses, treatises, and theses in which 
our age will not believe and the next 
most certainly prove false, you should 
devise a mask, a mummery, a play to 
set the groundlings munching mouths 
agape, and make the gentle ladies of the 
boxes mince and murmur to their cava- 
liers, ‘Ah, me, ’tis such a sweet death! 
Oh, la! and ’twould be pure to be so un- 
done!’” 

“A play!” exclaimed the scholar in 
surprise. “‘That’s a task for poets, not 
for men of learning.” 

“Say not so!” the other interposed, 


, 
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“For learning is but poetry turned prude. 
Coax her with kisses, cozen her with a 
sigh, give her a broidered girdle and a 
fan, and call me Cerberus if thy staid 
Minerva will not tread a merry measure 
to Orpheus’s lute.” 

“An’ should she play the wanton thus 
for me, how should advantage follow?” 
Master Francis asked with growing in- 
terest, as he leaned forward in the candle- 
light to catch the answer. 

“Tis simplicity itself,” replied the 
player. “Look you, this new- built play- 
house of the Globe is shortly to be 
opened, and the town is at the very finger 
pricks of curiosity to behold its marvels. 
The players stand like greyhounds in 
their gyves, the counters wait the wel- 
come buffets of the coin, and Burbage, 
madder than a hare in March, bounds 
doubling on his track hither and thither 
to find a play.” 

“Sure London hath as many play- 
wrights as a cheese hath mites,” 
mented Master Francis. 

“True,” the other answered, 


com- 


“but 


look you, here’s a case when mite and 


wright agree not. For one is mad, and 
one hath lost his cunning, and one will 
spend in drink the money given him for 
ink, and Kit, the master of them all, is 
writing comedies for shades in Pluto’s 
courtyard. In troth, there seems no bet- 
ter market for a hundred pounds than 
"twere a huckster’s hat of rotten cher- 
ries.” 

“An hundred pounds!” gasped Mas- 
ter Francis. “The sum doth spell for 
me ambition gratified.” 

“Ah, ha, my lean scholar!” cried the 
player. “Is not the matter worth con- 
sidering ?” 

“Marry, it is,” admitted Master Fran- 
cis, “if one had but the fancy.” 

“Oh, as to that,” returned the other, 
“Tl warrant when your blood ran hot 
from the full caldron of lip-scalding 
youth, thy fancy played you many a 
pretty mask, for young imagination 
dreams more dreams than waking age 
doth have the wit to write. These con- 
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jure up again, unbar your closet, unlock 
your treasure chest—” Here Master 
Francis gave a start, but the player went 
on heedlessly: “‘ By my faith, yon rascal 
coffer well might be the grave wherein 
the best of thee lies buried.” 

He made a motion of the hand toward 
the box of the departed Christopher, and 
Master Francis’s visage in the candle- 
light turned pale. 

“What ails you, man?” the other in- 
quired. “Have you a memory of that 
last tobacco pipe?” 

“Sir,” cried Master Francis, rising 
slowly to his feet, “‘is it the truth that a 
play can be sold for so much money ?” 

“In the Queen’s coin,” the other 
answered. “So that it be worth the play- 
ing, so it be such a play as Kit could have 
written.” 

Master Francis, taking up the candle, 
moved toward the chest. 

“T’ll take you at your word,” he said. 
“Like one who creeps with shrouded 
lanthorn and with muffled spade to force 
the moldering hinges of the gate of 
Death, I’ll bring you back a play.” 

He stooped, and lifting the lid seized 
the first manuscript that met his hand 
and waved it triumphantly at his com- 
panion sitting on the table. 

“A play!” cried the other, catching 
at the roll. “Ah, then I guessed aright. 
Tis a dull writer, fitted best for slumber- 
wooing churchmen’s homilies, who has 
not in his time chucked blushing Thalia 
under her fair chin. What have 
we here?” he demanded, spreading the 
pages open before him. “A play, in- 
deed! A comedy, i’ faith! Gadslid, a 
tragedy! A miracle of masterpieces, a 
masterpiece of miracles! *Twill be the 
talk of London town and in the ages yet 
to come, when stately playhouses shall 
stand where now the painted savage 
cleaves his enemy, your play shall win 
the coy and cautious coin of nations yet 
unborn, your fame : 

“Peace, peace!” protested Master 
Francis, with a smile that would have 
done credit to his uncle, the Lord Treas- 
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urer, “‘you are like a paid praisemonger 
who bawls loudest to extol the book he 
has not read.” 

“°Tis my prophetic soul,” returned 
the player merrily, and waving the scroll 
above his head he went on: “Hear ye, 
hear ye, good servants of the Queen, 
here’s meat for your digestions, matter 
for your minds; here’s wit and wisdom, 
prose and poetry, to make ye swear that 
brave Kit Marlowe walks the earth again. 
: Come, gossip, write your name 
upon the title sheet. You are too 
modest.” , 

“My name I may not sell,” said Mas- 
ter Francis, holding back. 

“Unnatural parent!” roared the other. 
“Would you thus turn your offspring 
loose upon the world without parent- 
age?” 

“T’ll not be father to a brat so ill-be- 
gotten,” replied Master Francis. 


“*Your name, friend Will, should lure the public eye.’ 


“How shall I answer then to Burbage 
should he ask the writer?” demanded 
the player. 

“As you may,” returned Master Fran- 
cis with a shrug. “‘An’t please you, say 
it was yourself. I care not, so my name 
be not revealed.” 

“°Twill be a jest,” the player cried, 
laughing, “‘a jest which, should the play 
find favor, may be at any time cor- 
rected.” 

And taking up a pen he dipped it in 


the ink-horn to write across the page: 


Tue TRAGEDY oF RoMEO AND JULIET 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


““A proper title surely!” commented 
the scholar, looking across his shoulder. 
“Your name, friend Will, should lure the 
public eye more cunningly than that of 
Francis Bacon.” 


” 
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OW that the primary enthusiasm 
over the Panama Canal has been 
sobered by the problems and uncertain- 


ties of con- 
struction, it 
is pertinent to 
ask why, after 
all, Uncle Sam 
is digging that 
waterway. 
That we have 
not hitherto 
sought foreign 
tradeina large 
sense is evi- 
dent in our 
colossal fail- 
ure tosendour 
cargoes to the 
open and ea- 
ger markets on 
the eastern 
seaboard of 
South Amer- 
ica. Why, 
then, are we 
building a 
quarter - of - a- 
million - dollar 
channel to a 
more distant, 
smaller, and 
less profitable 
Pacific trade? 

Assuming 


that America has at last awakened to 
oversea opportunity and is about to en- 
gage in an international career as a 
trade hunter, the incredible inconsist- 


By HAROLD BOLCE 


OUR CHIEF REASON FOR THE CANAL 
WOULD EXIST IF THE SOUTH AMER- 
ICAN COASTS WERE REVERSED 


ency presents itself of our walling out 
the merchandise of the world, and then 
cutting a hemisphere in two for the pur- 


pose of car- 
rying our 
wares to na- 
tions which, 
following our 
example, have | 
erected tariff 
barricades 
against Amer- 
ican exports. 
A railway 
company 
might as rea- 
sonably expect 
to thrive by 
running trains 
in one direc- 
tiononly. And 
what would 
be the fate of a 
merchant fleet 
that carried 
nothing but 
ballast on both 
the outgoing 
and incoming 
voyage? 

If the Uni- 
ted States ac- 
tually were in 
search of for- 
eign trade, it 


would be unnecessary to await the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal, for the 
South American commerce of vast pro- 
portions which should be ours, and 
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which Europe has secured, will not be 
affected by the isthmian waterway. 
When I call the attention of canal en- 
thusiasts to the amazing spectacle of 
America’s defeat in markets to which we 
have the whole Atlantic for a trade path, 
the reply is that the channel across the 
isthmus will be valuable as a short cut 
for our battle-ships. But if we elect to 
live as a nation behind our tariff enclo- 
sure, leaving to other lands the rivalry 
for interoceanic traffic, we shall have 
about as much need for a navy as Kan- 
sas or Nebraska would for lighthouses 
and whistling buoys. It is our dollar 
mark, not the Stars and Stripes, that 
stirs possible strife abroad. Why should 
we bisect a continent and patrol alien 
seas with our war-ships to safeguard a 
commerce in which, by our avowed pol- 
icy, we do not wish to share? A man 
who should invest his complete fortune 
in United States Government bonds 
and then establish idle offices in St. 
Petersburg and Shanghai, and engage 
policemen to guard his empty buildings 


and cable him accounts of their decay, 


would be no more grotesque. We have, 
it is true, a big foreign commerce al- 
ready, but, as I have indicated in former 
articles, the bulk of it consists of commod- 
ities that our competitors are eager to 
secure. Our foreign trade is more vital 
to our rivals than it is to us. And just 
as they send their merchant vessels for 
our cotton, copper, and other raw prod- 
ucts and food supplies, so they would 
despatch their battle-ships to convoy 
these peaceable fleets if the traffic were 
menaced. In fact, so eager are the 
manufacturing nations to get our natu- 
ral products and many of our indis- 
pensable agricultural supplies, that if 
the Isthmus of Panama had blocked the 
way, Europe would have cut a channel 
through it long ago. It was unneces- 
sary for Uncle Sam to blast and dam a 
$250,000,000 ditch to enable him to sell 
raw material to the world. 

It would seem, therefore, that we are 
going to infinite trouble and vast expense 


to provide a channel for a trade that is 
more valuable to other lands than it is 
to our own. In fact, the bulk of our 
sea-borne commerce now represents an 
industrial loss to the United States, as 
we are enabling Europe to manufacture 
for South America and the Orient the 
very goods that we should produce out 
of our raw materials for shipment to 
these markets. We do not need a canal 
at Panama for our present foreign trade 
any more than we need a merchant 
marine to carry our raw cargoes. And 
if we dream of American participation 
in the world’s competitive traffic, we are 
confronted, as stated, with the fact that 
the construction of a canal to aid us in 
reaching alien markets, and the mainte- 
nance of an inflexible tariff to keep out 
foreign products, are irreconcilable. Of 
what avail will be a sea-level canal if we 
refuse to get down to a sea-level trade! 

A third and more consistent explana- 
tion of our Titanic undertaking at Pan- 
ama is that it will force a fall in trans- 
continental railway rates in the United 
States. Recently a big railway magnate 
admitted in a Senate committee hearing 
that the through trunk lines would meet 
any ultimate rate made possible by the 
operation of the Panama Canal. Inas- 
much as it is the privilege and the reput- 
ed determination of the Federal power 
to fix these railway rates by act of Con- 
gress, our transcontinental tolls could 
be cut down without recourse to a hun- 
dred steam monsters and an army of men 
and engineers at Culebra. , 

The jubilant belief is that the canal 
in some way will accomplish a transfor- 
mation of international commerce, and 
the wide world is watching our enter- 
prise. There is little doubt but that 
most of the trading nations will profit by 
it, particularly if the tolls are low. Yet 
it is almost impossible to discover a ra- 
tional outline of Uncle Sam’s purpose 
in the project. In a recent address, 
President Roosevelt with fine idealism 
met the issue by declaring that we are 
building the waterway for mankind. 
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That may explain why the tariff wall and 
the canal are at variance! 

If the canal at Panama is a project in 
philanthropy, delays in its completion 
will doubtless be bravely borne by the 
business world of the United States. It 
must be confessed that we are not dig- 
ging it with any conspicuous speed, de- 
spite our star-spangled notice to the 
nations two years ago that we were about 
to make the dirt fly on the isthmus. The 
Chagres mud has stuck to our shovels. 
The Balboa Mountains still afford a 
commanding view of the Pacific. En- 
gineering genius seems to have been too 
busy brushing away the mosquitoes to 
get an adequate survey of the situation. 
The kind of a canal it is going to be has 
not passed beyond the blue-print con- 
test. Whether Culebra is to be hewn to 
sea-level or the Chagres dammed moun- 
tain high, awaits decision. Yellow 
Jack is wearing a trail to Monkey Hill. 
Laborers are deserting. Even the chief- 
of-staff folded his tripod and stole away. 
Red tape seems to be the measuring 
line. We are little nearer a waterway 


across the isthmus than the Spanish con- 
quistadors were four centuries ago. 
That is but one side of the situation. 


Assuredly the canal will be built. The 
fact that men do not go to Panama to 
stay is in itself no indictment against the 
place. That has been the attitude of 
the first arrivals in alllands. More than 
a century rolled away before the strong 
nations of Europe succeeded in estab- 
lishing colonies in the new world that 
Columbus had discovered. While our 
canal prophecies have not been modest, 
it is folly to class them with Buller’s 
promise of eating Christmas dinner at 
Pretoria or Kuropatkin’s sanguine fore- 
cast of the peace terms he intended to 
dictate at- Tokyo. 

For the diversion of his American 
army, Mr. Shonts is to establish tennis- 
courts, golf-links, libraries, and amuse- 
ment halls. More vigilant federal in- 
spection of the quality and quantity of 
alcohol consumed will doubtless dimin- 
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ish the “swarms of tarantulas as large 
as lobsters” that now infest the lodgings 
of the workmen. A kerosene campaign 
against the mosquitoes that carry pesti- 
lence is to be continued in earnest, while 
political idealism is to defy the miasma 
from the American railway pool! Bet- 
ter-paid jobs at home are not to get into 
the focus of the new theodolites. There 
is to be “a clearing-house for men and 
material,” so that boiler makers will not 
be employed as bookkeepers, nor blast- 
ing-powder unloaded in swamps. The 
fact that the mere manufacturer does not 
need the waterway is of small moment: 
With drills and dredgers, nitroglycerin 
and steam, we are to fulfil what the 
Spaniards dreamed nearly four hundred 
years ago. If Uncle Sam thus provides 
a waterway for the ships of other nations, 
it will, at least, be a perpetual fountain 
of eloquence for his sons in Congress. 
The explanation that we are putting 
forth all this energy, faith, and good 
works in the interests of other nations is 
somewhat supported by the reflection 
that the Federal Government has noth- 
ingtoexport. And our manufacturers are 
so busy filling American orders that our 
exports to Brazil, to reach which no canal 
is necessary, have been permitted to fall 
off by millions for more than a decade. 
Yet one of the amazing delusions, per- 
sistently reiterated, is that the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal will give to 
the United States the commerce of South 
America, now diverted to the Old World. 
A glance at the map will reveal that all 
but one of the leading republics of the 
southern continent front .on the Atlan- 
tic. Inasmuch as our principal manu- 
facturing and exporting cities are in the 
eastern half of our country, our com- 
merce with the chief republics of South 
America will be no more stimulated by a 
canal at Panama than New York’s ex- 
ports to Europe would be benefited by 
the discovery of a Northwest Passage. 
If America wants foreign trade, it is the 
markets on the Atlantic side of South 
America that we should seek. The traf- 
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fic on the Pacific side of the Andes is 
paltry in comparison. In fact, the for- 
eign commerce of Argentina and Brazil 
exceeds by nearly $100,000,000 the com- 
bined foreign trade of the Chinese and 
Japanese empires. If to the trade of 
these Oriental countries is added the for- 
eign commerce of Chile, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Bolivia—the Pacific republics of 
South America—the grand total is less 
than the nearly $900,000,000 trade on 
the Atlantic side of the continent. 
This splendid field, fenced by our 
Monroe Doctrine and lying at our prin- 
cipal trade gates, is being harvested by 
Europe. Yet these ports are nearer to 
us than they are to the Old World. At 
the present rate of the development of 
these eastern South American republics, 
their foreign trade will speedily reach 
and exceed a billion dollars in value per 
annum. Before we complete the canal, 
ten or more billion dollars’ worth of 
Atlantic traffic, which can never ‘be in- 
fluenced by a waterway at the isthmus, 
will have passed out of our hands, if our 


present inattention to opportunity is 
maintained. Our manufacturers know 
this but are indifferent. 

The fact that America has not secured 
this commerce is sufficient proof that we 


do not as a people care for it. Had we 
needed South America’s trade, we would 
have obtained a large share of it. Buta 
few hundred millions of dollars is a small 
sum compared with America’s internal 
commerce, now estimated to. be worth 
over twenty-five billion dollars annually. 
Nor should the American business world 
be staggered at the cost of a canal at 
Panama, which we are “building for 
mankind.” One week’s domestic trade 
in the United States would pay for two 
$200,000,000 canals and leave enough of 
a surplus to purchase a controlling in- 
terest in Suez and dedicate that waterway 
to the world. 

It is a curious fact that our statisti- 
cians and statesmen have boasted of a 
foreign trade which is, in reality, of little 
credit to us, and failed to emphasize the 
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staggering totals of our domestic com- 
merce, which has no counterpart in any 
country in any age. Ultimately, how- 
ever, eastern South America’s trade, 
under proper exploitation, such as Ar- 
gentina is displaying, will assume a mag- 
nitude not unlike our own. Will we get 
a share of it? If we do, it will not be 
through the isthmian canal. 

If Southern manufacturers, for ex- 
ample, want a foreign market for tex- 
tiles, why do they ignore the opportuni- 
ties in Argentina? No isthmus bars the 
way. Last year we exported to that 
republic a pitiable $254,000 worth of 
cotton cloths and $222,000 worth of 
wearing apparel, while that country was 
buying from Europe more than $56,000,- 
ooo worth of textile goods! At this rate, 
it will take the United States more than 
125 years to ship to Argentina as great a 
volume of cotton fabrics as that republic 
buys in twelve months from the Old 
World! Facts like that groan in the 
import tables of all nations. Although 
we manufacture as.much as the three 
greatest nations of Europe combined, 
we are grotesque as an international 
trader in finished wares. In fact, we are 
far down in the list with sultanates and 
fourth-rate monarchies. There is noth- 
ing in a national way to be proud of in 
our deep-sea trade in manufacture. 

In the presence of our colossal failure 
to reach out for the available and ex- 
panding markets on the Atlantic side 
of South America, it may well be pon- 
dered why the Federal Government is 
digging a waterway to the Pacific. We 
have failed to get the trade of Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, British, Dutch, and 
French Guiana; Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Argentina—all with thousands of miles 
of coast and many harbors along the 
same great ocean that carries ships to 
and from the ports of Pensacola, Mo- 
bile, New Orleans, New York, and Bos- 
ton. Our total trade with these Atlan- 
tic South American countries would be 
pitiable but for our purchase of certain 
commodities, such as coffee, which are 
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iin demand ‘in America and are admitted 
ifree. 

If canal enthusiasm could turn the 
South American continent around, let- 
ting Panama face the Antarctic, we 
would hear much about the vast com- 
merce of these republics from whose 
trade we were debarred because of our 
uncut isthmus. Nearly a billion dollars 
annually passing to European traffic, 
and all because of a few miles of inter- 
vening swamps and hills, would be an 
impressive argument in favor of a water- 
way. But as there is not an inch of 
mainland between us and these rapidly 
expanding republics, the spectacle of 
our great defeat is patriotically ignored. 

Colombia alone of the countries 
named has a frontage on the Pacific, 
but two thousand miles of that repub- 
lic’s coast line are washed by the Carib- 
bean.’ We need no canal to enable us 


to reach Cartagena and Barranquilla. 
The day will surely come when Ameri- 
can enterprise will seriously seek these 
ports and will likewise crowd into the 
harbors of Pernambuco, Buenos Ayres, 


and Rio de Janeiro, but in this ultimate 
Atlantic awakening the canal at Pan- 
ama will play no more part than would 
a new waterway in the Flowery King- 
dom or an additional canal on Mars. 

Canal optimism, when it consults the 
map, concedes that the waterway across 
the isthmus can have no effect upon our 
Atlantic commerce with South America, 
but the contention is made that the canal 
will be an opening for California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington, in their trade 
with the southern continent. The fal- 
lacy of this forecast is that these At- 
lantic republics export many of the 
same kind of commodities that the Pa- 
cific coast has for sale. Argentina, for 
example, which now ships oversea a 
quarter of a billion dollars’ worth of 
agricultural and pastoral products, in- 
cluding increasing cargoes of wheat, will 
not afford an outlet for the fields of the 
Willamette and the Palouse. 

Moreover, the Pacific states, like the 
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rest of America, are prosperously occu- 
pied in filing more orders than they can 
fill. Here and there an uncommercial 
traveler, an academic economist, or a 
salaried secretary of some board of 
trade whose members are too busy to 
hold a meeting, dwells upon neglected 
opportunity in South America or the 
Orient, but the actual business men of 
the West have difficulty keeping count 
of their accumulating fortunes. As it 
is, Jim Hill can’t build his boats big 
enough, and he is on record as stating 
that every vessel embarking from West- 
ern ports is compelled to leave goods 
behind. Yet the uncountable wealth 
of the West is not a result of foreign 
trade, for the totals of transpacific com- 
merce are paltry in comparison with the 
share the Western commonwealths have 
in America’s incredible domestic trade. 

The futility of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s dedication of distant markets to 
American producers before they need 
such openings is evidenced in the case 
of the Philippines. Statistics preceded 
our flag to that archipelago, but trade 
failed dismally to follow. If the West 
needed oversea markets, it would domi- 
nate the trade of our islands. Why the 
nation should cut a canal for California 
or Puget Sound to ship an occasional 
cargo of soft lumber to Brazil, when the 
West will not utilize the Pacific as a trade 
path to the Philippines, save to fill orders 
that come unsolicited, is not apparent. 
Of the raisins imported into the Philip- 
pines, more than ninety per cent is sup- 
plied by Europe. Of the $100,000 
worth of cheese and other dairy products, 
less than ten per cent. goes from Amer- 
ica. Manila even gets its beans from 
Europe. The West’s inattention to 
Oriental opportunity is not attributable 
to lack of enterprise. From the time 
the Western-bound traveler leaves St. 
Paul he hears little of anything save the 
“Seattle spirit.” It is a contagious vi- 
rility that has electrified the whole 
Northwest. In San Francisco it is a 
common witticism that New York “sure 
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thing” men, when they reach the Golden 
Gate are done up by legitimate mer- 
chants! The whole West is peculiarly 
up to date. Many private interests on 
the Pacific coast could easily have afford- 
ed to construct a waterway at the isth- 
mus had such a path been needed. 

In the progress of the Pacific coast 
the isthmus is ancient and forgotten his- 
tory. The indifference is so great that 
the principal steamship company iden- 
tified with the best interests of the West 
has long accepted a subsidy to discour- 
age trafic by way of Panama. It is 
true that in regard to the canal there are 
optimistic editors and orators west of 
the Sierras, just as there are east of the 
Alleghanies, but the business world gives 
little heed. Moreover, while the East- 
ern theorist is dreaming of a waterway 
at Panama to the Orient, the Pacific 
coast, by its anti-Mongolian sentiment, 
which now, under the leadership of the 
unions, is conducting a crusade against 
the Japanese and Koreans as well as 
the Chinese, threatens to nullify our 
open-door policy and discount the ben- 
efits of the canal. 

It is obvious that the West is more 
vitally interested in its internal welfare 
than in alien markets. No one who has 
not visited that section recently can form 
any estimate of its prosperity. Puget 
Sound cities are doing more building 
than in the noisiest years of their booms. 
Portland, Oregon, is lending money to 
Wall Street! Values have so increased 
in San Francisco that rents have been 
doubled and trebled in the past three 
years. A few years ago the Federal 
Government bought a building site in 
San Francisco. The price paid was 
regarded as so greatly in excess of sur- 
rounding property that vociferous out- 
cry was made of collusion and graft. 
To-day, the Government could sell out 
its San Francisco holding at big profit. 
From Los Angeles the whole coast is 
piling up prosperity. Men who were 
stuck in worthless tide-flats in Puget 
Sound now own acres of busy piers. 
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San Francisco Bay is alive with new 
ferries. 

That the Pacific states would have 
any more time or inclination to sail 
through the Panama Canal than they 
have to enter the harbor of Manila is 
doubtful. The jubilant promise of the 
Philippines was not fulfilled. It is like- 
ly that the canal will be equally dis- 
appointing, and all because America, 
East and West, is occupied in large 
activities infinitely more remunerative 
than undertakings in foreign parts. 

It is obvious that if we are to view the 
Panama Canal as a great commercial 
enterprise, we must look at the project 
from the eastern shore-line of the United 
States. And the more study given to 
our neglect of the Atlantic republics of 
South America, the less impressive be- 
comes the forecast of what we shall ac- 
complish when we sail still farther away 
from that long shore-line of opportunity. 
Let us suppose that the canal were now 
open. What transformation would it 
work in our foreign trade? We like to 
believe that our foreign commerce is a 
result of our adventurous competition, 
and that the canal and the Philippines 
are part of a consistent and triumphant 
program of expansion. There is noth- 
ing, however, to indicate that our East- 
ern cities, now indifferent to the lure of 
Argentina and Brazil, would put forth 
unaccustomed effort to secure the trade 
of Chile and Peru. The strip of land at 
Panama has not been the secret of any 
unsuccess in the Pacific. Surely it has 
not kept our Western products out of 
our own archipelago. Moreover, the re- 
port of the Commissioner of Navigation 
shows that the distance from Boston to 
Manila via Suez is actually less by 224 
miles than by way of Panama. If dis- 
tance alone were the test of commerce 
it is obvious that the Filipinos, even after 
the completion of the Panama Canal, 
would continue to get their beans from 
Europe. From New York, the Panama 
route will offer an advantage of but 
ninety-nine miles over Suez. 
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It is clear that the canal enthusiasts 
have not given careful study to the great 
trade routes and the shape of the earth. 
Of course, many distances are short- 
ened, and the canal will divert traffic 
from the Straits of Magellan, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and even from Suez, 
unless that canal, as it can afford to do, 
lowers its tolls in competition. Hither- 
to, one of the problems of the Suez com- 
pany has been to keep down profits! Its 
charter prevents it from making more 
than twenty-five per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Suez rate is now about two 
dollars a ton, and as the earnings this 
year have climbed to over twenty-eight 
per cent., a reduction is imperative. If 
the Suez company, to compete with 
Panama, should cut down tolls to one 
dollar a ton, it would, in the estimates of 
steamship traffic experts, be the same as 
the cutting of 2,000 miles out of a voyage. 

It will be seen, therefore, that low 
canal rates are just as enchanting to 
shippers as great saving of distances. 
The Panama waterway, to be a high- 
way for the nations, will have to be run 
by Uncle Sam at a loss. Undoubtedly 
we shall make the rate small, and unless 
a decided change takes place in our for- 
eign outlook and endeavor, we shall per- 
mit Europe to sail through the canal to 
Pacific opportunity, just as we now give 
it the right of way to the regions of the 
Amazon and the Platte. To let oceans 
through a continent is a big and pictur- 
esque thing, and it has appealed to the 
American imagination. If the canal 
were to be completed this year, there 
would be a day of fireworks and decla- 
mation, and then we should return to our 
continental activities and let the ships 
of Europe crowd through our waterway. 
Even in the construction of this canal 
Europe is reaping the initial benefit in 
supplying ships and implements. 

While commercial idealism in office 
has promoted this waterway, the busi- 
ness world of America has been indiffer- 
ent, not only to the trade possible with 
eastern South America, but likewise to 
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the great opportunity to share in the in- 
ternal development of these republics. 
In dreaming of our destiny in the Pacific, 
we forget that the eastern South Amer- 
ican domain, whose trade we now ignore, 
is vastly larger than the United States, 
including Alaska and our islands. This 
great empire is rich in forests and agri- 
cultural plains. Its great navigable 
rivers, one of them the largest in the 
world, flow into the Atlantic. Argen- 
tina, whose foreign trade is now larger 
than China’s or Japan’s, has brought 
but ten per cent. of its wheat-fields under 
cultivation. Buenos Ayres, which is as 
modern as New York, Paris, or Berlin, 
and as populous as Peking, has street- 
railways and power-plants earning in- 
terest for European capital. Argentina 
measures its 20,000 miles of railways by 
the metric system, and gets its steel rails 
from the Old World. This year 520 ad- 
ditional kilometers are under construc- 
tion, and the capital is supplied from 
Threadneedle Street. 

In other words, in investments as well 
as exports, Europe has beaten us in 
eastern (as in western) South America. 
A canal at Panama will not bring Wall 
Street any nearer the busy and growing 
capitals of eastern South American re- 
publics. We might as well tunnel the 
Rockies to extend New York’s oppor- 
tunity in Quebec and Nova Scotia. The 
geography of South America persists in 
assuming strange conformation in the 
dreams of canal gptimists. The whole 
delusion reminds me of a conversation I 
overheard in Washington. A subordi- 
nate employed at the Turkish legation 
was explaining to a fellow Irishman how 
he managed to hold his job. “I’ve picked 
up a few Turkish words,” he said, “‘and 
I make a grand bluff, and they think I’ve 
traveled in their old country, but the fact 
is, between you and me, I’ve never been 
to South America in all my life.” 

It has been imagined in some quarters 
that the Panama Canal will revive com- 
merce in sailing craft now lagging far 
behind steamships in the race for mar- 
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kets. Hydrographers in the service of 
the United States Government have gone 
into this phase of the canal question very 
thoroughly, and the conclusion is that 
that waterway, far from being a benefit 
to square-rigged shipping, will be an- 
other factor in its elimination from the 
seas. From Atlantic points sailing ves- 
sels could, by avoiding the period of 
northeast gales, reach Colon readily 
enough, but when these vessels emerged 
on the Pacific side they would find them- 
selves in a windless area, thousands of 
miles in extent. This vast ocean tract 
of atmospheric stagnation, known to 
mariners as “‘the Mexican calms,” is a 
veritable Sahara of the seas. Sailing 
ships starting from Panama for any 
Pacific destination in the United States, 
South America, Oceanica, or Asia, 


would have to travel from two to four 
thousand miles out of the course to get 
into the path of serviceable trade-winds. 
Nor would these ships always be able to 
sail around this motionless region. 

A record has been kept of the few sail- 


ing vessels that have ventured across 
this sea of calms. On December 3, 
1900, the German bark Arcona started 
from Punta Arenas, near Panaina, 
bound for Hamburg. Day after day 
the vessel struggled to fill its canvas. 
Sometimes a little wind would blow, but 
toward sunset it would die away, and the 
ocean currents would carry the ship 
back toward Panama. Thirty-nine 
days after the date of embarkation, the 
Arcona was only 350 miles from the 
starting-point. Panama is not many 
degrees north of the equator, but two 
months had passed before this sailing 
ship managed to cross the line. 

On the Atlantic side the strong winds 
that would bear a ship to Colon would 
be a handicap in the return voyage. 
Official hydrographers state that, re- 
gardless of its Atlantic destination, a 
sailing craft leaving Colon would have 
to beat up through the Yucatan Chan- 
nel and the Straits of Florida. Assum- 
ing, then, that a Puget Sound bark laden 
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with Oregon pine for Montevideo suc- 
ceeded in getting through the Panama 
Canal. Even if it could follow the short- 
est sea line, the great eastward projec- 
tion of Brazil would make the route less 
desirable than the path via Cape Horn. 
But the fierce head winds, frequently 
swelling to gales, would, as stated, com- 
pel a long, tedious, and expensive de- 
tour northward through the Gulf of 
Mexico. Without hesitation, therefore, 
experts say the Panama Canal will never 
be a thoroughfare for sailing ships. 

It has been predicted that the Panama 
waterway will be a new highway for the 
world’s trade, and it will be, undoubt- 
edly, for vessels propelled by steam. In 
this connection it is well to keep in mind 
that the merchant steamers that carry 
the commerce of nations are not owned 
by the United States. The Stars and 
Stripes will float over the Panama locks, 
but the flags of other nations will pass 
through. 

While we are announcing that we are 
building this canal for the world, re- 
serving our right, of course, to pilot our 
battle-ships through as occasion de- 
mands, we have managed to stir up an 
intense spirit of international competi- 
tion. The assumption of Europe is that 
our manufacturing world has at last 
caught the ambitious idea of our econo- 
mists and statesmen about the com- 
mercial mastery of the Pacific. Was it 
McKinley or Roosevelt who, standing on 
San Francisco’s Sutro Heights and point- 
ing across the deep, exclaimed: “This 
belongs to the people of America”? 

Europe has heard much of our mid- 
way station at Hawaii, our Philippine 
path to the open door, and our isthmian 
waterway through which our Atlantic 
factories are to flood the far Pacific with 
Yankee wares. But when it is realized 
that our manufacturers do not share this 
dream; that Uncle Sam’s act in forcing 
upon the Hawaiian Islands our coast- 
wise law has brought about financial de- 
pression in that group, since it enjoins 
the planters to ship sugar in American 
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deep-sea ships that do not exist; that 
our occupation of the Philippines is of 
greater commercial benefit to Europe 
than to ourselves, and that the extension 
of our shipping law to that archipelago 
will complete the diversion of the traffic 
to the Old World; and that now, with no 
merchant marine of our own to use it, 
we are digging a waterway through the 
hemisphere—when, in brief, it is seen 
that we are displaying as a nation a 
fantastic idealism that would bank- 
rupt any business house—the alarm of 
Europe over our reputed program of 
trade dominance of the Pacific is as 
foolish as the rhetorical optimism of 
our leaders. 

While our young republic has been 
dreaming dreams, acquiring islands for 
our competitors to exploit, and now pro- 
jecting a canal for which we have no 
ships, our vigilant rivals are preparing 
for practical mastery throughout the 
wide reach of the Pacific. Paralleling 
our Panama Canal, British and Mexican 
capital is hurrying to completion a first- 
class double-track railway across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, with a fine 
harbor at Coatzacoalcos, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and another at Salina Cruz, on 
the Pacific. 

The remarkably alert and capable 
London firm pushing this big enterprise 
is the same one that contracted to con- 
struct four East River tunnels for the 
Pennsylvania road! In view of the fact 
that South America’s billion-dollar trade 
has been secured by Europe and that 
the coveted commerce of the Orient is 
also passing to the Old World, the ad- 
ditional invasion of the North American 
field by London capital and enterprise 
should not escape the attention of the 
statesmen who attempt to make Amer- 
ica great by declamation. 

For its promoters, this is an auspi- 
cious time to inaugurate a modern traf- 
fic route across Tehuantepec. Like the 
Panama Canal, this trade path has been 
projected for generations. Within a 
very short time it will be open for the 
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world’s traffic to and from the Pacific. 
The most up-to-date equipment for the 
loading and unloading of vessels has 
been installed. These facilities, it is 
claimed, will enable the owners to cut 
into Suez rates and even meet the tolls 
we shall finally establish at Panama. 
What makes the present a peculiarly 
opportune time for the undertaking at 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec is that the 
Panama railway, during the ten years of 
the construction of the canal, promises 
to be hopelessly congested with federal 
material. Everything shipped for canal 
construction is now given right of way. 
Despite the steamship-railway com- 
bination in restraint of trade across the 
Isthmus of Panama, that route has be- 
come a chosen path for a considerable 
commerce. Now vigorous outcry has 
reached the national capital that the 
government’s first step as the promoter 
of foreign trade has resulted in blocking 
business traffic across the isthmus. 
Cargoes are piled high at Panama and 
at Colon. No cars are available, for 
Uncle Sam has them side-tracked full of 
coal and machinery at the Culebra cut. 
The Tehuantepec Railway, therefore, 
has suddenly assumed significance as an 
isthmian rival. A modern fleet of Brit- 
ish steamships will ply between both 
termini and all important commercial 
cities on the Atlantic and Pacific. Nor 
is this splendid enterprise something 
scheduled for the distant future. It will 
be in busy operation to the inevitable 
profit of its promoters and to the glory 
of European commerce before we finish 
deciding what sort of a canal to build. 
On the Pacific edge of Canada, Great 
Britain has built a strong naval base. 
With the Canadian Railway, the pro- 
jected Grand Trunk Pacific, and now 
with the line across the Mexican isthmus, 
this great European power, whose export 
trade is not only greater than ours in 
value but infinitely more profitable, as 
it consists almost exclusively of finished 
products, will be abundantly able to 
compete with us while policing the 
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Pacific in protection of British traffic. 
Germany is also planning a big Pacific 
fleet. Our boasting of what we could 
do as a foreign trader, if we tried, and 
the confusion we have created in our own 
minds, as well as in the thought of watch- 
ful Europe, by parading the totals of our 
raw materials sold abroad, would ulti- 
mately have brought our competitors 
against us in the Pacific field, even if we 
had not acquired strategic islands and 
undertaken to cleave the continent. 
Although the Panama Canal, either 
from the standpoint of engineering sci- 
ence or commercial romance, is perhaps 
the most stupendous material project 
adventurous genius has devised, the in- 
difference of business America, devoted 
to our multiplying billions, puts this 
waterway in the class with our consular 
reports, our reciprocity treaties, and 
our trade commissions abroad. These 
things are ahead of the need and the 
times in the United States. It*may be 


a providential thing for the Panama 
Canal to be delayed until we are ready 


for it. Mankind could afford to wait 
until we were equipped with ships to 
share in the benefits of our waterway. 
Besides, the Tehuantepec line, which 
will carry freight in two days from the 
Gulf to the Pacific, and the trains 
scheduled now to run in forty-eight hours 
from Buenos Ayres, on the Atlantic, 
through the tunneled Andes to Valpa- 
raiso, on the Pacific, will enable commer- 
cial Europe to await with considerable 
unconcern the completion of the Panama 
Canal. 

If it be true that we have reached a 
point in our productive capacity greater 
than our incredible domestic capacity to 
consume, and that, in consequence, we 
stand in increasing need of foreign mar- 
kets, we have, ourselves, no occasion to 
await the digging of a channel through 
the mountains and morasses of the isth- 
mus. If our captains of commerce, 
rather than our congressmen and con- 
suls, turn practical attention to distant 
trade, they will not ignore the $900,000,- 


ooo gold mine of traffic on the Atlantic 
side of South America while dreaming 
of an expensive path to the nitrate beds 
and the Peruvian bark on the narrow 
side of the Andes. And the milreis of 
Brazil and the peso of Argentina will be 
as great a lure as the yen and tael of the 
Orient. 

The arguments against Panama as 
compared with other routes are futile. 
One senator hurled 1,163,000 words 
against Panama, saying that there would 
be more wind at Nicaragua! 

If America sought foreign trade in a 
large sense, it could afford to build both 
waterways. If we could secure half the 
imports into Asia, that traffic alone in 
one year would pay for the Panama 
Canal and leave a balance of $300,000,- 
ooo. That would be ample to pay for 
all the oratory, surveys, special com- 
missions, reports, red tape, and actual 
construction of another similar channel 
through some thin part of the continent 
down there. 

The only substantial argument against 
the Panama or any other canal is that 
it is premature—that we are digging it 
for other nations. As I have pointed 
out, we have abundant opportunity in 
South America not barred by the isth- 
mus. So colossal is our indifference, 
that in spite of our boasting, if we sur- 
rendered our entire sea-borne trade in 
finished goods, it would represent a 
loss per capita to the American people 
of less than ten cents a week. 

The Panama Canal, like the Philip- 
pines, the Monroe doctrine, and the 
open door, will not bring trade to 
America in any appreciable quantity 
until our manufacturers need the bus- 
iness. When that time comes, the 
world will witness the awakening of a 
commercial giant. The genius that has 
carried prosperity to the far corners of 
our continent will bear it beyond our 
shores. We shall then doubtless relieve 
mankind of some of its trade burdens 
and carry American cargoes through 
the American canal. 
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A STORY OF GUAM 


By ISABEL S. ROBINSON 


HE schooner Evelina — one hun- 

dred and fifty tons register and 
drawing twelve feet of water—lay at 
anchor in the harbor of Guam, and 
while her crew labored drippingly over 
the cargo, her popular young captain 
dined with the Comandante at Ag- 
ana. A regular happening this, when 
the Evelina was in port, for the Gov- 
ernor and his daughter Emilia were 
one in their liking for the handsome 
American officer. 

As the two men went over the 
Evelina’s papers together, soft bursts of 
laughter and twittering chatter came 
to their ears from another room of 
the white coral-walled residence where 
Emilia and her bosom friend, Encarna- 
cion de Padilla, were arranging flowers 
for the dinner-table. 

Over the uncarpeted floor of ephit 
wood, worn smooth and shining by 
time and generations of such unshod 
feet as theirs, native servants glided 
noiselessly about their work, but the 
young girls—under eighteen both, yet 
full poised as women of twice their 
years—were in all the glory of toilets 
fresh from Paris. The theme of their 
conversation, naturally, was the hand- 
some young officer whom Encarnacion 
was to meet for the first time. 

“Strong as a wild ox,” Emilia con- 
cluded her eulogy, “‘and gentle as a 
kitten, but unhappily”—a dolorous 
sigh and upcasting of brown eyes fol- 


lowed by a half-smile and a shrug—“‘he 


would as soon be stroked by the father 
as the daughter.” 

“In truth?” Encarnacion’s arched 
eyebrows and pointed red-lipped smile 
emphasized her doubt, as she insinuated 
the stem of a great red camellia into the 
drooping masses of her fluffy, blue-black 
hair. “Not to thy father he gave the ex- 
pensive present, I notice,” she mur- 
mured, glancing at the Japanese fan her 
friend waved before her hot cheeks. 

Emilia smiled. ‘“‘I told him thou 
likest it and wished its mate.” 

**Mischief! And what said he?” 

“He told me—thou'lt not be angry or 
stiff with him for it ?—he said such could 
be bought in Yokohama.” 

“What!” 

““He named the street and number of 
the shop.” 

*“Oh——_!” 

Clattering shoes and cheery masculine 
voices cut short the indignant protest. 
A moment later Penfold, bowing over a 
white hand, wondered at the stormy 
eyes of its owner. ' 

Emilia bit her lip nervously, hardly 
reassured by a stolen pressure from her 
friend’s hand and the swift aside—“I’ll 
not be stiff with him. Oh, no! I'll 
only 7 

Now what could Encarnacion mean? 
Emilia wondered, relieved to see her 
friend graciously unbending from her first 
haughty manner to the young officer. 

The meal proceeded gaily. 

“So you like Agana as well as Yoko- 
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hama, Sefor Capitan?” said Encarna- 
cion. 

“Better,” replied the captain gal- 
lantly. 

“We have not such splendid fans 
here” —Penfold flushed—‘‘but we are 
as well governed, thanks to the Co- 
mandante. A few rebels and insurgents 
on the islands, perhaps ” 

“They make life more picturesque, 
senorita.” 

“Not to me,” grumbled the Co- 
mandante. “No, Penfold, I don’t fear 
an insurrection—there are disloyal 
Spaniards and ambitious, half- caste 
Togales who would like to stir up some- 
thing of the sort, but even if they had 
guns—which they haven’t and can’ get 
—these natives wouldn’t know how to 
shoot.” 

“They could learn,” 
flashed out. 

“And muskets are cheap.” Penfold 
smiled into her eager eyes. 

“Worth in Yokohama?” The girl’s 
dimpled elbows were on the table, her 
jeweled hands supported the perfect 
oval of her cheeks and pretty, pointed 
chin, the red camellia hung out rakishly 
in the cloudy hair. 

“Oh, three or four dollars apiece!” 

The Spanish girl drew a quick breath. 
“You can get ten here,” she said mean- 
ingly. 

“Ta, ta, ta,” objected 
mandante. “This won’t do. Contra- 
band, contraband. You mustn’t put 
notions in my captain’s head, seforita.” 

Encarnacion laughed and threw a 
glance of demure coquetry about her, but 
before the evening was over, to the 
amusement of the Comandante and the 
amazement of his daughter, Captain 
Penfold had proposed to buy for En- 
carnacion a fan like Emilia’s, and for the 
choosing of it had agreed to take on his 
next trip to Yokohama, not only En- 
carnacion herself, but also an aunt, with- 
out whom the young lady could not go, 
and a maid, without whom the old lady 
would not stir. 


Encarnacion 


the Co- 
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That night as the two girls slipped into 
their camisas, Emilia murmured pite- 
ously : 

“How could you do it, Encarnacion— 
how could you?” 

Encarnacion laughed gleefully behind 
her lace frills, and as her vividly tinted 
face emerged from the froth of muslin 
and lace, the wicked, pointed smile still 
curved her lips. 

“He would send me the address of a 
shopkeeper, would he?” 

“But I thought you loved 

A warning gesture interrupted, and, 
with head erect, Encarnacion raised her 
arm in dainty military salute. 

“To dis-trac-tion, I do. But speak 
not his name ’neath the Comandante’s 
roof.” 

“The Senora Pilar won’t go.” 

“What then? I have other relatives.” 


” 


Loaded on the Evelina by solicitous 
niece and maid, Penfold found the 
seforita’s aunt to be a bulky person, 
awkward in flapping skirts, and much 
veiled, whose voice, when she occasion- 
ally let it out in full volume, was the 
voice of a grenadier, and who read 
French novels and smoked cigarettes 
from morning until night. The maid 
—long, lean, and sinister of aspect—ap- 
peared more devoted to her young se- 
forita than to her ponderous sehora— 
nor could Penfold quarrel with such good 
taste—but disapproving scowls at him- 
self, pacing the decks in the cool star- 
light with Encarnacion, irked- him seri- 
ously. 

“Antique gargoyles,” he muttered, 
apostrophizing aunt and maid, “‘and 
she” —(meaning Encarnacion) — “as 
sweet and gracious to them as if—as if 
they were blooming sweethearts, by 
George.” 

Among the Evelina’s passengers was 
one other through-tripper, an under- 
sized Englishman, who cast admiring 
glances at the sefiorita, shrewdly re- 
gardful ones at her party, who writhed, 
one and all, under the scrutiny. 
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“Do throw him overboard, capitan,” 
Encarnacion entreated one day. ‘‘ What! 
You will not oblige me so far? Then 
get rid of him somehow.” 

“Well, I will. To-morrow.” 

“Good!” Encarnacion clapped’ her 
hands. “And how?” 

“You'll see,” responded the captain 
darkly. 

And thus it was, Penfold forewent the 
delights of the sefiorita’s society what 
time it took the schooner to beat up the 
harbor from the entrance of Yeddo Bay. 
Thus it was, he followed his usual custom 
of debarking at a small landing-place, 
going thence by jinrickisha to Osaka and 
thence again by rail to Yokohama. 

The Englishman gladly bore him 
company, and as the two whirled away 
the Spanish girl waved adieu from the 
schooner’s deck; the aunt and maid were 
nowhere in sight. 

The Englishman grinned. 
’ate me,” he chuckled. 

Usually, on these trips, Penfold just 
caught a train that carried him into 
Yokohama many hours before the 
Evelina could pick her way into port, 
but this time he just missed it. 

Silently he cursed the Englishman, 
the jinrickisha, and the train; aloud he be- 
rated that tyrannical law which requires 
all foreigners staying overnight in Osaka 
to lodge at one particular hotel, kept by 
a native in alleged European style. 

Not without reason, the prospect of 
this enforced entertainment galled Pen- 
fold. ‘‘ Japanese cooks do well enough 
when they stick to their own line,” he 
grumbled, “ but when they tackle Ameri- 
can chow they flunk horribly. And the 
lodging is, if anything, worse.” 

“We might go to a restaurant and 
fortify ourselves i 

“T was about to propose it.” 

Penfold’s final moan over his hard 
luck in missing the train and in having 
no friend in Osaka with whom he might 
Stay overnight was vented in the res- 
taurant, where the “chow” proved quite 
satisfactory. 


“They 
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Scarcely had the words of complaint 
left his lips than the nearest shoja slid 
back, and from behind it protruded a 
round Japanese countenance, further 
broadened by good-natured smiles. 

He—their insignificant neighbor—the 
intruder explained, had an unworthy 
dwelling, modestly clean, and entirely at 
the service of the honorable strangers if 
they would deign to accept it for the 
night. 

“Would they? Well!” Witha flood 
of thanks and Oriental compliments! 
The friend in need was invited to par- 
take of fresh, hot saka, to which was 
added beer for the honorable wife of the 
Japanese, who followed her lord, bob- 
bing and smiling, from behind the slid- 
ing wall. Over the tiny steaming cups 
the four became fast friends—the two 
from the Maryanne Islands eagerly 
absorbing whatever of gossip or news 
was told by the two newly returned from 
Yokohama. 

Not until the party reached the 
Osakan’s “unworthy dwelling”—built, 
apparently, in accordance with that rule 
of architecture which decrees that one 
dimension of a house shall dominate all 
other dimensions (it had three rooms and 
was three stories high)—did one bit of 
news stand out, distinct from all the rect, 
in Penfold’s mind. 

There was to be a great auction sale in 
Yokohama two weeks later. He con- 
sidered it while sipping his host’s rice 
wine. He reflected on it while he and 
the Englishman mounted to their couch, 
a mat and wooden pillow on the floor of 
the upper room. And while they in- 
ducted themselves into their foutong—a 
great, wadded dressing-gown, which 
served both as mattress and covering— 
the Englishman’s right arm in the right 
sleeve, the captain’s left arm in the left 
sleeve—he did not forget it. Each time 
they arose in the night, to exchange 
Sleeves and places—and compliments ( ?) 
—he recollected that it was a forced sale, 
that everything would go cheap, and 
that there were muskets in the inventory. 




















Also—this with a sigh of satisfaction— 
muskets brought ten dollars apiece i 
Guam. 

Two weeks later Penfold sat at lunch 
with Bradley, his brother-in-law. It 
had been a busy day, and the two had 
much to talk about. There had been a 
tedious wait in the auction room during 
the fierce bidding over the various lots of 
the damaged cargo, obliging Penfold 
at last to hurry away to keep an ap- 
pointment with Encarnacion. 

Left thus alone to watch the sale, 
Bradley explained the cool diplomacy 
by which he had managed so that the 
particular lot in which he and Penfold 
were interested was quickly put up and 
almost as quickly knocked down to the 
diplomat for the sum of fifty dollars. 

“A dollar apiece,” chuckled Penfold. 
“*T shall get ten in Guam.” 

“*Good leather and well tanned!’ 
Who put you on to the idea?” 

““Well—the senorita, first-—— 

“The sefiorita! What interest can a 
girl like that have in guns?” 

** Just a chance speech, I fancy.” 

“Perhapsa patriot sweetheart,” hinted 


”” 


Bradley. 

Penfold shrugged his _ excellent 
shoulders. 

“And how about the fan?” pursued 
Bradley. 


“We got it, after such examining and 
pricing and pulling over goods that I 
wished I had never heard of a fan.” 

“ Anxious to get it cheap?” 

“No, to get it dear. She found one 
finally in Theater Street that suited her 
—the prettiest and most expensive—or 
it wouldn’t have done.” 

“Oh, well! you’ll make your money 
back, and more, on this deal.” 

So their talk reverted to the muskets; 
Penfold explaining how, but for the 
chatter of the Japanese in the Osaka 
restaurant, he would never have thought 
of trying for the extra money and the 
spice of adventure there was in smug- 
gling contraband goods. 

And just then, breathless from haste 
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and his arguments with Bradley’s 
servants, who declared their honorable 
master could not be disturbed, in burst 
the mate of the Evelina with evil tidings. 

Penfold started up dismayed, in- 
credulous; his brother-in-law continued 
to ply his fork. 

“To search the schooner?” Penfold 
repeated, frowning. 

The mate clutched his cap. “Yes, 
sir, they’ve undoubted got wind of them 
muskets. I was told particular, sir. 
Customs officers coming at two o’clock 
to search the Evelina.” 

“Will they find them, captain?” 
queried Bradley. 

“Easily, if they look for them.” 

““Whooeep! To the wharf then, 
double quick!” 

He was already at the door, hat in 
hand, and without further delay the men 
hustled themselves into waiting jinrick- 
ishas. Jolting their way to the wharf, 
they pondered how they might best out- 
wit the customs. Bradley, at last— 
Napoleon of schemers—devising a plan 
which he saw might “‘turn the trick.” 

As they reached the harbor where the 
Evelina lay smoothly at anchor, calm 
as if no guilty secret reposed in her white 
bosom, Penfold saw  Encarnacion’s 
graceful head disappear down the com- 
panionway. 

“Did she—did they see?” he ques- 
tioned his subordinate. 

“‘Well, I reckon yes, sir,” grinned the 
mate. ‘‘ We was short of hands, sir, and 
the two old girls rolled up their sleeves 
and helped. Laid holt like men,” the 
mate chuckled softly; “you should’ve 
seen their arms. And the seenereeta, 
she stood by and encouraged them.” 

Neither of these helpful passengers 
was now in sight, for which Penfold took 
time to be thankful, as he saw to the 
disposal of the contraband freight. 
Dragged from its hiding-places under- 
neath benches and bunks, from the 
bottom of brimming water-tanks, it 
was lowered bundle by bundle over the 
schooner’s side into the bay. 
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There was little time to spare, but 
Penfold sat lazily smoking with Bradley 
when the customs officers arrived. He 
was still smoking when they reappeared, 
every nook and cranny having been ex- 
amined. A good-natured smile dimpled 
his cheeks while they cleared the ship’s 
manifest—between profuse apologies— 
shook hands all around, and departed. 

Less than half an hour later the harbor 
pilot was taken on, anchor raised, and 
the Evelina threading her difficult way 
out to sea. At the wheel—the captain 
and Bradley near-by, chatting with 
Encarnacion—stood the pilot. Aft, their 
elbows on the stern rail, smiling grimly 
—now at the French hataba, where 
doubtless discomfited customs officers 
still shook bewildered heads—now at a 
shoal of drift specks seen intermittently 
in the Evelina’s wake—stood the seno- 
rita’s aunt and the aunt’s maid, awkward 
in shapeless clothing, unbeautiful of 
feature, but vastly complacent of aspect. 

At dark the Evelina hove to outside the 
harbor to drop the pilot, and for a while 


the vessel rocked idly on the waves. 
Then a whale-boat put forth cautiously, 
the captain and his brother-in-law on 
board, going back to retrieve the sunk- 


en cargo. At dawn Penfold returned 
empty-handed and alone. The customs 
officers had. outwitted him after all. 
Bradley had gone ashore in disgust when 
not a single musket had been found, but 
Penfold was too bewildered—and too 
busy—to bemoan the loss of his fifty 
dollars in esse, five hundred in posse. 
All that was to come later. His whole 
mind was given to the duties of the day, 
to a delectable evening spent with the 
seiorita—never more captivating—but 
he retired to his cabin when his watch 
was over, with a spiritual barometer that 
ranged rapidly from fair to foul; and as 
he crashed his fist down on his locker 
table, he swore softly. ‘“I’d willingly 
give up the money,” he muttered, “‘if I 
only knew how it happened.” And then 
he swore again and turned in. 

As the Evelina sped on her way south- 
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ward, the matter of the aborted smuggle 
was squeezed into smaller compass, and 
into the very background of Penfold’s 
thoughts, by the insistent and lively 
business of his flirtation with Encarna- 
cion. This had now reached a stage 
when it occupied all of his mind not given 
to his duties, for his sleep was richly 
colored by alluring, flouting visions of 
the Spanish beauty. 

In the long evenings under glorious 
southern skies, the bulky aunt and 
sinister abigail dozing some distance 
away, Penfold listened to stirring tales of 
the sefiorita’s childhood in Spain, of her 
glowing girlhood in Guam, sweetened by 
the joys, stabbed by the sorrows of the 
Chamoras, the simple, common people 
whom she had learned to love. He him- 
self, one night, told of his boyhood, of 
his mother and sister, and of the ad- 
venturous life he had led since—at the 
age of twelve—he first ran away to 
sea. 

“Wrong of me to do it, I suppose,” 
he concluded—moving the Japanese fan 
so languidly that it did not stir the laces 
at the senorita’s throat. 

“Wrong!” she echoed, seizing the fan 
and plying it stormily. ‘What is wrong? 
What is right?” Then, closing it, she 
answered her own questions. “To do 
what the heart burns to do—the deed - 
which makes the soul expand for joy— 
that is the only right. To beat down one’s 
dearest wish at the behest of another, or 
to refuse—needlessly—another’s dearest 
wish—that is the only wrong.” 

The captain’s eyes kindled, his hand 
closed over hers, but the Japanese fan 
was suddenly unfurled between them, 
the soft hand withdrawn from beneath 
his own. His was a gentle soul, as 
Emilia had said—easily daunted in 
matters of the heart—besides, the sinister 
maid approached, yawning, so the dear- 
est wish of Penfold’s heart remained un- 
spoken. 

The trip was over. Again the Evelina 
iay at anchor at San Luis de Apra, which 
is the full and true name of the harbor 
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at Guam, and while her crew labored 
over the cargo, her handsome chief 
officer dined with the Comandante at 
his white, coral-walled house, with its 
picturesque red-tiled roof. On the 
table between the two men lay the ship’s 
manifest, and as the last item was 
reached, the Comandante looked up. 

“Captain,” said he, “I am going to 
search your ship for fifty muskets.” 

Penfold jumped, then settled back into 
his usual smiling calm. 

“Do you see any muskets in the mani- 
fest ?”’ he inquired. 

“No.” 

An exchange of glances, shrugs, and of 
cigars followed. 

At dinner the Comandante’s daughter 
was by turns mysterious and gay. 

“Encarnacion’s fan is prettier than 
mine,” she complained coquettishly. 

Penfold was concerned. ‘Indeed? 
Then I will get you another, like hers.” 

““No—oh, no! Hers is the prettiest, 
but I like mine best.” 

Later, as the captain strolled back to 
his lodging at the trader’s house, musing 
on the inscrutable ways of womankind, 
he met his charming ex-passenger. 

He paused, agape with astonishment, 
for at her side—what masquerade was 
this ?—were the aunt and the maid—not 
in the awkward skirts and basques they 
had worn on board the Evelina, but trim 
and sinewy in loose smocks and trousers 
of white linen, such as the captain and 
other white men wore on the islands. 

His late passengers paused, too—the 
trousered pair puffing indifferently at 
their cigarettes, Encarnacion dimpling, 
her eyes twinkling like stars. 

“Senor capitan,” she said demurely, 
“permit me. My father and my cousin, 
el tentente——” 

“Lieutenant!” Penfold gasped; he 
was incapable of further articulation. 
Nor did he ever recall his rival’s name, 
but he allowed his limp hand to be 
warmly shaken by the erst bulky aunt 
and the ex-abigail. 

“An explanation is due you, capitan,” 
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the girl went on, “an apology, perhaps— 
five hundred pesos, certainly.” 

As she spoke the sinister cousin 
produced money. 

Penfold looked from it to the senorita 
in speechless wonder. 

“But why? What for?” 

“Take it!” said Encarnacion im- 
periously. 

He shook his head, bewildered but 
firm. “I must first know why.” 

At a glance from the girl the old 
Spaniard and the half-caste lieutenant 
moved on. The seforita, raising the 
Japanese fan that hung by a ribbon from 
her girdle, flung it open by a graceful 
turn of the wrist and paced slowly after 
them at Penfold’s side. 

“You must know, sefior capitan, that 
my father and el teniente helped hide 
your muskets on board the Evelma—ah! 
you did know? Well, then, they helped 
throw them out into the bay, too, 
helped so well that when the Evelina 
left port the muskets accompanied.” 

“The dev— Pardon me. And they 
reached Guam after all ?”’ 

The Spanish girl nodded. 
offered their price.” 

Penfold struck his palms together. 
“Good! And the customs officers?” 

A ripple of girlish laughter. “‘Sefior, 
they were what you call ‘left.’ Will 
you take your five hundred pesos now.” 

Penfold hesitated only a moment, 
then he answered firmly, “No. It is 
your money, not mine. I had lost the 
muskets. It seems I lost everything.” 

“Truly?” The senorita looked at her 
fan, studying its curious birds and 
flowers, then with a_ bewildering 
flutter of eyelashes and a half-shy side 
glance at Penfold, she murmured, 
“You were about to tell me something 
last night, when we were interrupted— 
something, I think, about the dearest 
wish of your heart. You—you may say 
it now, capitan.” 

And—there in the glittering, moonlit 
street—behind the outspread semicircle 


of the Japanese fan, Penfold did. 


“You are 
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By E. 5. 


UNIVERSITY is a microcosm in 
which many of the incidents of 
life in the outer world can be inspected 
almost as conveniently as human nature 
can be studied in a cage of monkeys. 
Harvard and Yale are both universities 
that reflect very readily all the changes 
in our national manner of life. From 
both of them just now come complaints, 
practically identical, that differences of 
income separate students so much that 
it is harder than it used to be, or than it 
ought to be, to make all sorts and con- 
ditions of undergraduates rub against 
one another, and gain the educational 
advantages that come from a diversified 
acquaintance. We find the Yale Dean 
complaining that one of the worst evils 
in Yale is the segregation of rich stu- 
dents. There are some dormitories, it 
seems, in which the rooms are more 
luxurious and more expensive than in 
others, and the students who can afford 
these prefer them. Consequently and 
by a perfectly natural process, these dor- 
mitories become hives of the more well- 
to-do students, who, living near together, 
tend to consort with one another so much 
that they neglect to cultivate due rela- 
tions with the rest of their mates. The 
Dean complains especially because the 
management of the undergraduate soci- 
eties seems to center in these abodes of 
the well to do, and the social aspirations 
of students are found to be promoted by 
living in them. 


VIRTUALLY the same complaint comes 
from Harvard, where a lot of comfort- 
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able private dormitories in and near Mt. 
Auburn Street have attracted students 
who could afford to room in them, until 
one hears of “‘the Mt. Auburn Street 
crowd ” as a large group of students that 
blends less perfectly than could be 
wished with the other groups, and pos- 
sesses superior opportunities of social 
advancement. The general mass of stu- 
dents, having plenty of occupation, by no 
means sit up nights to worry about “ Mt. 
Auburn Street,” but one hears—and it is 
an amusing report—of a work of agita- 
tion that is constantly carried on by 
students described as being better at 
agitation than at anything else, the aim 
of which is to promote jealousy of “ Mt. 
Auburn Street” and dim its prestige. 


AND so THE Yale Dean casts about for 
something that will check the propensity 
of the more expensive lads to dwell to- 
gether in the more expensive dwellings, 
and the Harvard press admits that it has 
“‘a dormitory question” which its con- 
tributors discuss and for which they pro- 
pose various remedies. Yale wants to get 
back to its “‘old democratic basis” that 
obtained when there were five hundred 
students in the whole academic de- 
partment of the college and every man 
knew all his classmates. Harvard wants 
her undergraduates to intermingle more 
freely, to work together better and com- 
pete with one another harder. 


WHAT HAS BROUGHT these discussions 
and complaints to the fore in these two 
universities—and most of the other older 
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universities—is the great increase in the 
number of students, the increase in the 
wealth of the country, and the elevation 
of the standard of comfort. Similar 
causes have prompted similar discus- 
sions in the country at large. Within 
twenty-five years population and wealth 
have increased enormously, the homo- 
geneousness of the population has been 
somewhat affected by new streams of 
immigration, and disparities of fortune 
have come to be much greater and more 
noticeable than they used to be. The 
mass of the population is too busy to 
take much thought as to whether the 
richer people are getting more advan- 
tages than they are entitled to, but the 
agitators, good and bad, attend. diligent- 
ly to that. The problem of cultivating 
closer relations and a better under- 
standing between the richer and the 
poorer citizens occupies thoughtful peo- 
ple everywhere, and is all the more difh- 
cult to solve because nearly all the rich- 
est people live in cities where they herd 
together in favored residential quarters. 


No paTENT remedy will check the 
tendency of rich and poor to drift apart. 
People who can afford it will always live 
in such houses as suit them, while other 
people put up with such houses as they 
can afford. In colleges and out of them, 
money will always tend to make avail- 
able certain social opportunities which 
are not consistent with a pressing lack of 
money. Where the richer and poorer 
people can best get in touch with one 
another is in their work. In the colleges 
various interests bring all sorts of stu- 
dents into relations of competitive or co- 
operative work, promoting acquaintance 
by an automatic process, and fostering 
friendship. In the outside world every 
sort of business breeds comradeship, and 
for persons who have no need to be con- 
cerned with money-getting there is a 
great and diversified field of public serv- 
ice, extending from the management of 
charities all the way up to the direction 
of the national government, which offers 
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them duties suited to their powers and 
progressing with their development, and 
in which they can succeed only as they 
learn to deal with their fellows as man 
to man. 


Ir HAS COME to a point in this coun- 
try where money has got to do more 
than it used to think necessary if it is 
to command esteem. A great deal has 
happened in the last two years to bring 
excessive money-getting into contempt. 
The methods by which men have been 
getting rich and by which some rich 
men have been getting richer have been 
overhauled, exposed, and damned with 
a publicity that has been impressive. 
The aggregate character of the consid- 
erable group of persons who represent 
the country’s wealth has been damaged. 
Wealth, either as represented by corpora- 
tions or by individuals, has been caught 
in so many unscrupulous transactions, 
in bribery, in lawbreaking, in a greedy 
and conscienceless use of positions of 
power and of trust, that it has unques- 


tionably suffered in reputation, sinners 
and righteous men being mixed in the 
distribution of the general disgust. 


Now WEALTH ought to give the 
country a larger part of its leadership 
than it does, and ought to do a larger 
share than it does of exceedingly im- 
portant public work which is so mea- 
gerly paid that poor men of the 
requisite ability cannot afford to do it. 
In the colleges spoken of above, a large 
proportion of the natural leaders of the 
undergraduates are to be found in the 
expensive dormitories. That happens 
so because they are the sons and grand- 
sons of abler men than the average.. 
The very greatest men in the country 
are apt to be sons of poor parents and to 
have developed by the struggle with ad- 
versity the rare abilities they were born 
to. But the average of natural and he- 
reditary ability is doubtless a great deal 
higher among the rich, else they never 
would have got rich. Just as the most 
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practical means of tempering the separa- 
tion of rich lads and poor fn the colleges 
lies in the incursion of the more ardent 
youth from the expensive dormitories in 
the fields of general competition, so in the 
bigger world what promises best to keep 
rich and poor in beneficial touch is the 
increasing incursion of men, rich enough 
to use their time as they will, into the 
great field of public service where they 
can only succeed by cooperation. For 
real people the world’s work is more 
interesting than its play, and to render 
service is more important than to win 
unnecessary increases of fortune. The 
proportion of real people is probably 
at least as large among the rich as 
among the poor. Almost all American 
wealth is comparatively new. But that 
the rich in this country will be content 
with mere listless luxury and amuse- 
ments shared only by their own sort and 
will not insist upon playing their part 
in the bigger game of human life is a 
suggestion that is contradicted by human 
intelligence in general, and by increasing 
numbers of men of fortune who are dis- 
inclined to devote themselves to money- 
making or to social pleasures, and who 
betake themselves perforce to some form 
of public service as the only thing that 
seems worth while. 


THE IDEA tends to prevail in the col- 
leges that the richer lads seek the more 
expensive dormitories because they want 
to be exclusive. No doubt some do, for 
youth is no sure preventive of folly, and 
among the young as among their elders 
there are those who think that exclusive- 
ness and the holding of oneself aloof and 
apart is in itself valuable. No doubt 
«folks who value themselves on their ex- 
clusiveness and their position on its sepa- 
rateness do well to value themselves and 
their place on what grounds they can. 
Wiser people know that exclusiveness is 
in itself a drawback and a detriment, and 
is only tolerable as one of the natural 
consequences of specialization and selec- 


tion. To be all things to all men is a 
great calling, but to be all things to all 
men all the time is impracticable. Part 
of the time one is surely entitled, as he is 
constrained, to a choice of company and 
a choice of tasks or pleasures, the first in- 
volving an exclusion of companions or 
separation from them, the latter exclu- 
sion of some occupations. But to be ex- 
cluded by the possession of money from 
the companionship of men who have 
much less money is only less a disad- 
vantage than to be limited in one’s choice 
of comrades by high walls and barred 
gates whereof another carries the key. 
With what concern some rich people ap- 
preciate the disadvantage it would be 
to their children to be restricted to the 
acquaintance of the children of the rich 
appears in the case of a man who was 
asked to help make up an increased en- 
dowment for a New England academy. 


Ir was OnE of the old New England 
schools which had a century and more of 
useful work behind it, and was in dis- 
tress because its great reputation had 
brought it more pupils than the income 
of its modest endowment enabled it to 
deal with. The natural means of relief 
was to raise its tuition fee. It was 
loath to do that because it had always 
been a school where boys of very limited 
means could get education at the cost of 
such privations as they could stand and 
to raise the rates would make it harder 
for such pupils. The cry went out to 
increase the endowment for the sake of 
the poor boys. “‘I shall respond,” said 
one rich young graduate, who had a 
growing family, “ but not so much on the 
poor boys’ account as to try to save alive 
at least one school where a rich man’s 
sons can get to know some boys that are 
not exactly in the same general case as 
himself. I don’t want my boys to go to 
school and then to college with the same 
lot of mates, and come to grown-up years 
thinking that their kind is the only kind 
worth knowing.” 





ANOTHER WORD FROM THE NEW 
PUBLISHERS 


WE HAVE BEEN MORE than interested 
in the replies that have already come in 
in response to our request in last month’s 
issue for advice and assistance in the 
making of the new AppLeToN’s Book- 
LOVERS Macazine. At the date of this 
writing (August 1st) several thousand 
replies have been gone over—too many 
for us to reply to individually—and the 
magazine has only been out eight days! 
It is extremely encouraging to have these 
responses, and we thank the writers for 
their trouble and their advice. 


THE FIRST MATTER THAT has been 
decided at once on account of these let- 
ters is as to the colored pictures of the 
world’s great paintings. We shall pub- 
lish these again, beginning at once. 
The October ApPLETON’s BooKLOVERS 
MacazinE will contain several. This 
beautiful color work has to be done so 
carefully that it takes a great deal of 
time—several days, in fact, for the print- 
ing of each color—so that six colors on a 
picture, for example, will require two 
months or thereabouts to print. Hence 
‘ we are not able to get this feature in the 
September number. But by October 
we shall begin printing them again. In 
the mean time, we hope that our sub- 
scribers will continue their suggestions 
and criticism. Remember that honest, 
frank criticism is the healthiest thing you 
can give us. It is often said that any 
one can criticize, any one can tear down, 
but that it takes a genius to build up. 
That may be so, but one of the hardest 
things to get is honest criticism from a 
friend. That is what we want, and that 


is what we are getting to-day. In the 
midst of this we have found many valu- 
able hints that, far from “tearing down,” 
have given us some valuable “ building 
up” ideas. One of these is so marked 
by its constant appearance in letters 
that we want to speak of it here and tell 


you what has been planned for the future. 


WE REFER TO THE articles having to 
do with America’s ForeEIiGN TRADE, 
which are appearing from the pen of a 
very able man in the Treasury Depart- 
ment in Washington—Mr. Harold Bolce. 
In the first place, Mr. Bolce is a statisti- 
cian with constructive imagination. He 
is in touch with all matters referring 
to our foreign trade, a subject of vital 
interest to every manufacturer, every 
business man in this huge country. 
That his articles have secured wide- 
spread attention is manifest from the 
letters we are receiving from the East 
and the West. Here is what he has 
done already: 


IN THE JULY IssUE of APPLETON’s 
Bookiovers Macazine, Mr. Bolce 
published an article entitled “Our 
Opportunity in the Orient.” It re- 
ferred to the Chinese boycott that has 
since become so vital a matter that the 
President is taking up the subject him- 
self. It dealt with the fact that China 
was the one great market of the earth 
for our enormous Variety of manu- 
factured goods, that by excluding the 
Chinese, whether laborer or scientist, 
student or traveling aristocrat, from 
our shores we have at iast aroused the 
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Chinese Government to retaliate and 
exclude American imports. The matter 
is so serious that the whole country is 
now aroused. In the July article the 
whole situation is laid clearly and 
succinctly before the American citizen. 


In THE AUGUST NUMBER of APPLE- 
TON’s Bookitovers Macazine, Mr. 
Bolce took up the consideration of 
“The Fiction of Our Foreign Trade,” 
which deals with the same question 
and the action taken and to be taken by 
Germany because of our tariff laws. 
This brings up the question of “ Reci- 
procity” and “the most favored nation” 
ideas. And before this number of the 
magazine appears before the public, the 
Reciprocity Convention will be in ses- 
sion at Chicago to consider these very 
matters. The importance of such ques- 
tions cannot be overestimated, if the 
United States is to hold its own in the 
trade of the world. Now, in this 
September issue, Mr. Bolce considers 
another phase of this large question of 
our foreign trade by taking up the in- 
fluence which the Panama Canal may 
and ought to have on our relative im- 
’ portance among the traders of the world. 
It is an intensely interesting article, 
because it is true, vigorous, and full of 
what we have just called “constructive 
imagination.” Mr. Bolce is to con- 
tinue these articles in October and 
November and longer, taking up each 
time an important phase of the ques- 
tion of our foreign trade. Any one 
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reading all these articles will find him- 
self informed upon the matter in a way 
he never dreamed of before and also 


. awake to a most critical situation in the 


history of our commerce. We can 
supply July and August numbers of 
ApPLETON’S BooKLOVERS MAGAZINE in 
limited quantities to those who have not 
happened to see these articles. 


ANOTHER INTERESTING POINT which 
istocome! Some time ago the magazine 
had a competition open to all readers, 
with prizes for the winners, to decide 
which were the best advertisements pub- 
lished in any one month. We shall 
have another competition of this sort 
beginning in the October issue of 
ApPLETON’s Booktovers Macazine. 
The work, the study, the scientific con- 
sideration given by men to-day to 
produce attractive and taking advertise- 
ment of goods is something that a 
quarter of a century ago no one could 
have possibly foreseen. There are men 
to-day who make a life study of the 
subject. There are schools for the in- 
struction of prospective advertising men. 
The Appletons have themselves recently 
published a large book on the subject 
of the scientific making of advertise- 
ments. Who does the best? and why? 
We want you to decide and incidentally 
get a prize. In the October number, 
the next one after this—out September 
20th—we shall make a definite an- 
nouncement of the competitions. Look 
for it here and read it carefully. 
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“4 conglomerate mass of the island’s products crowded together indiscriminately.” 
g 8 J 





